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With a thundering roar the Navy’s Corsair fairly leaps 
off the carrier. Two thousand horsepower is the rea- 
son — plus twenty-six years of experience in design- 
ing first-line warplanes for America’s fighting forces. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


Stratford, Connecticut 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 











FREE BOOKLET OV HOW TO FLY. Send today for 
your copy of the easy-to-understand booklet, 
“You, Too, Can Fly!” If you also want the full- 
color Piper catalog, enclose 10c in stamps or coin 
for postage-handling 


INSTRUCTORS and TEACHERS. Write for new, help- 
ful Teacher's Kit of Junior Aviation Instruction 
Material. Includes 5 Wall Charts (22” x 3414”), 
Model Plane Blueprint, Literature. Send $1 bill 
or check. 


PIPER AIRCKAFT CORPORATION, 
DEPARTMENT SF23, 
LOCH HAVEN, PENNA., U.S. A. 


HE Piper L-4 plane is already proving its worth as 
the “Eyes of the Artillery” on the fighting fronts. 
Called the “Grasshopper” by artillerymen, the L-4 
does a job greatly superior to the vulnerable observa- 
tion balloons of the last war... and with relative safety! 


The observer radios firing corrections to the battery 
until the guns are dropping shells directly on the target. 
The “Grasshopper’s”’ protection is low-altitude flying, 
its ability to land quickly almost anywhere, the ease 
with which it can be hidden and the fact that it is 
practically invisible from above, even when in flight! 

Its uses are not limited to the Artillery. It is now 
serving Uncle Sam in the Tank Corps, Cavalry and 
Infantry ... directing troop movements, transporting 
officer personnel, delivering messages and spotting 
enemy infiltration. 

And, when victory is won, you 
will benefit by a smart, easy-to-fly 
peacetime version of this remark- 
able plane. You'll be able to make 
quick, safe, restful flights to your 
favorite hunting, fishing and vaca- 
tion spots, and streamline your 
business trips . . . saving time, 
gasoline and tires. 


P 1 P t Rh POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 




















| HE giant telescope and the aircraft engine — both are precision instru- 


ments to conquer space. The telescope merely shortens visual distance, 


but the twofold power of the aircraft engine telescopes time as well as phys- 
ical distance to broaden man’s sphere of action. For the great transports which 


speed the ever increasing tonnage of the air, Wright provides the power. 
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POWER 


FOR SHIPS 


FOR TANKS @ FOR PLANES @ 


Using fuel that will not burn even when exposed to 
open flame, the Guiberson completely eliminates 
the usual fire hazard from the power plants of 
tanks, planes and ships, and there is no ignition 
system to cause sparks or interfere with radio oper- 
ation. Weighing less than two pounds per horse- 
power, the new light weight Guiberson diesel hits 
harder, faster, farther. Safe and dependable, 
Guiberson powered equipment is hitting the Axis 
on the battle lines of the world and is ready to 
serve on land, sea and in the air. 


GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 


Heat 
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Flutter called our attention to an ar- 
ticle in the newspaper afew days ago. 

We wish we had a smoke tank in 
the Gulfhawk 
write the article all over the sky. 
Maybe not the whole thing... but 
there’s one statement in it that every- 
body who’s done any grousing about 


we'd go upstairs and 


fuel or gasoline rationing should 
&' 
know: 
‘'Two thirds of the tonnage of sup- 
5 
plies allotted to each soldier on the second 
front is oil!’ 


Guess that settles that! 


Major Al Williams, 
alias, “Tattered Wing Tips,”’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Man- 
ager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUPERCHARGING AND 
SUPER-REFINING 


If you were building warplanes, one ot 


your biggest problems would be to make 
them fly Aighe 


Id 


The first thing you would do to get 


more altitude would be to fit your plane 
with the best engine known. This engine 
would make your plane fly high—but 
not high enough. Because above certain 
altitudes, the engine wouldn't get enough 


air. So you'd get more air to the engine 


by supercharging. With supercharging, 
more of your fuel mixture would burn, 
less of it would go out the exhaust, and 
you'd get better performance trom your 
plane 


If you were refining oil, one of your 
biggest problems would be to make the 
oil cleane) 

The first thing you would do to get 


les, would be 


more dirt out of your cru: 
to use the best refining methods known 
This would clean the oil— but not enough 
for Gulf. Because beyond a certain point, 
ordinary refining methods don’t remove 
enough of the carbon-makers and sludge- 
formers. Gulf gets more of these out of 


Al« hlor 


more ot 


Gulfpride by the exclusive 
Process. With this technique, 


Gulfpride actually lubricates, less of it 


IF YOU CANT BUILD ‘EM, BUY EM WITH 
WAR BONDS ! 


forms carbon, sludge, and gum and you 


get better pe rftormance trom your engine 


DIMINISHING BRAINTWISTER 


A plane made 5 
stops between WA 
and LA. At each 
stop, half the pas- 


WHEN YOU WRITE IN 
FOR THIS ANSWER — 
SEND A SRATORSTER 
OF YOUR OWN.. 


WITH THE ANSWER 
sengers aboard left 


the plane. And at 
each stop passen- 
gers came aboard, 
starting with 5 pas- 
i passengers at the 
second stop; 3 at the third stop; 2 at the 
| at the fifth stop. The plane 


sengers at the first stop; 


fourth Stop; 
arrived at LA with 5 passengers. How 
many were aboard when it left WA? 





A FEW CUTTING REMARKS 


Machine tools cut mechanical parts out 
of metal stock the way a boy whittles 
toys out of wood. 

But cutting steels, bronzes, and alum- 
inum builds up terrific friction heat on 
the tool—or “knife.’’ To dissipate this 
heat and obtain a better finish on the 
work, a constant stream of “cutting oil 
is played on the cutting tool 

In a recent demonstration, Gulf Cut- 
Aid—a new cutting oil perfected by the 
scientists in Gulf's Research Laboratories 
— was used on a machine that was throw 
ing upa plume of smoke while operating 
at 100 surface feet a minute. After the 
new cutting oil was added to the lubri- 
cant already in use, there was not a trace 
of smoke at 300 feet a minute! In another 
Cut-Aid extended tool life 
from 3 hours between regrinds to 11 
hours, and the finish on the aluminum 
that was being formed was declared 


operation, 


changed from “‘fair’’ to “excellent.” 


"ANOTHER WAR PRODUCTION HELP BY 
GULF RESEARCH LABORATORIES ! * 











Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 








MUST BE SUPPLIED WITH A 
SUITABLE LOCKING CAP 


THE Oil SUPPLY DRAIN a 
WHICH CANNOT... | 
at 





+e INADVERTENTLY OPEN IN FLIGHT. 
EVERY PILOT SHOULD MAKE A 
POINT OF SEEING THAT... +4 














-. DRAINCAPS ARE SAFETIED OR 
LOCKED AFTER OIL CHANGES! 
AND EVERY PILOT SHOULD 

MAKE A POINT OF... 


USING THAT GOOD 
GULF AV/ATION 
GA SOLINE/ 
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Long before the day when he took the controls of this huge skyliner, the Clipper 
—an apprenticeship of count- 


MIC Muerte Minti coiisiueiltinoc (Galira lim aio acoiile 
‘*‘on instruments.” 


less hours aloft,-under every conceivable condition, flying mostly 


This comprehensive training requires Training Planes powered by the most 


reliable of engines. 
Pan American Airways Clipper Pilots—like our Army Bomber Pilots—are schooled 
in twin-engine Trainers powered by JACOBS. 
, \ 
A 
“e658 
JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


a = POTTSTOWN + PENNSYLVANIA + U-S-A- 





Pan American Airways 
Jacobs-powered Cessna. 











COME AGAIN, GENERAL: Air 
support enabled his infantry to 
annihilate 15,000 Jans in Papua 
says General MacArthur, gener- 
ously describing this as the “key” 
to success by air power. Thanks, 
General, but air power’s “key” 
won't be found in Papua, or the 
Solomons, or Tunisia. It is in 
Japan and Germany proper — 
that’s where air power will con- 
quer the enemy. 

7 . * 

WHERE'S THE HARUNA? The Army 
said on Dec. 11, 1942, the ship was sent 
to the bottom of the Pacific by Capt. 
Colin Kelly’s B-17. But the Navy has 
never listed it as being sunk. More 
over, a Navy ace, Lt. John Thach, 
astounded Washington newspapermen 
several months ago by strongly sug- 
gesting and then refusing to elab- 
orate that the 29,000-ton Jap battle- 
ship was NOT sunk 

4 step in the direction of a solution 
to this engrossing, if not impossible, 
taken the other day 
when news came from Australia that 


situation Was 


Kelly’s bombardier had been decorated 
for the feat, more than twelve months 
after his pilot had been cited as one 
of the country’s first air heroes. The 
bombardier, Sgt. Meyer 
Brooklyn, said he saw the Haruna go 
down: “She listed and sank.” 

After this development, the Navy 
in Washington admitted it had never 


Levin of 


carried the big Jap battlewagon as 
having been destroyed—there has been 
a policy for the Navy not to list 
enemy vessels claimed by the Army, 
it was explained. 
* . * 
IRREPARABLE LOSS: Aviation 
suffered a major blow when a 
transport flying from Porto Rico 
to an unannounced destination be- 
came lost in the Caribbean with 
Colonel Walter Sumpter Smith, 
Major Lew Barringer and seven 
others aboard. Smith, an Ala- 
baman who was air officer of 
the 3lst (Dixie) Division before 
being called to Washington as 
chief of the Transport and Facili- 
ties Division of the Army Air 
Forces, had been chairman of the 
Air Safety Board of the CAA. 


Barringer, chief of glider produc- 
tion and training of the Air Sup- 
port Command, had done much to 
bring about final recognition in 
this country of the glider’s tre- 
mendous possibilities in war and 


JING T 
oy : 


peace. He was one of four hold- 
ing the coveted “Golden C” rat- 
ing—highest in soaring—and held 
the world’s record of 14,960 feet 
for sailplane altitude accompanied 
by a passenger. 

- a . 


SINGING PRAISE: Eddie Ricken- 
backer told North American Aviation, 
Inc., workers at Inglewood, Calif., the 
other day that the P-51 Mustang is 
the “most outstanding fighter plane 
in the world.” He said while in Eng- 
land he saw comparative tests be- 
tween the Mustang and the latest 
Focke Wulf, and “frankly, the Mus- 
tang outperformed it.” ... Hap Arnold 
really spread it on thick at Douglas 
when he told how forty-four C-47’s 
flew paratroopers nonstop 1,500 miles 
from Britain to Tunisia — a feat in 
timing and transport which makes the 
German eighty-five-mile shuttle work 
at Crete look puny. President 
Roosevelt’s sensational jaunt to Casa- 
blanca was in a Clipper, and Winston 
Churchill used a Consolidated Libera- 
tor Express. 

* * * 


PASS THIS ON: If Dayton Orr, 
former chief pilot for Bill Me- 
Craw, sees this, we want him to 
wire his address immediately to 
the Editor, SOUTHERN FLIGHT, 






Dallas, Texas. One of his former 
students needs twenty hours veri- 
fied to keen out of the walking 
army. Hurry! 


* + * 


YOUTH IN AVIATION: One of the 
most valuable assets of aviation is 
its many young leaders . . . men who 
work all hours of 
the day, who dis- 
regard the “im- 
possible,” who ex- 
ploit their talents 
for all their 
worth, who ad- 
just themselves to 
constant changing 
and improvements 
. regardless of tra- 
dition. There are 
many such leaders 
in the aviation in- 
dustry, but one of 
the most impres- 

NEWMAN sive is George 
Newman. At thirty-four he is vice 
president of Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., and manager of its Fort Worth 
bomber factory, said to be the largest 
in the world, We think you'll enjoy 
a little story in words and pictures 
about him on pages forty-two and 
forty-three in this issue .. . it should 
reassure those of us who still have 
work to do. 





s @ * 


QUOTING FIGURES: How pow- 
erful were the Axis air forces on 
September 1, 1939? A good guess- 
er would recall the figures of so- 
called experts of the day, who had 


Continued on page 10) 





NATIONAL WAFS HEADQUARTERS under the direction of Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love, 
have been transferred to the Fifth Ferrying Group in Dallas, Texas. Mrs. Love, being 
welcomed here by Col. Tom Ferguson and his aides, reported with the first group of 
women pilots and they immediately assumed the regular duties of the Air Transport 


Command. Mrs. Love has been flying since 1930 and has more than 1,500 hours. 
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“Trigger planes”—that’s what our 
pilots call the fighter planes and 
bombers that are ready for front 
line action. 


But not many of America’s mass- 


produced shipsare “trigger planes” 


as they roll from the assembly 
lines. So rapid are the changes in 
tactics and developments in aerial 
warfare that 
these planes are rendered obsolete 


some features of 


before they leave their factories. 


The Army Air Corps’ answer to 
the problem of keeping our planes 
superior to the enemy's, without 
delaying production, has been the 
creation of modification centers. 
Here the latest combat experi- 
ences and newest discoveries are 
incorporated into our war planes 
to make them the “fightingest” 
ships in the air. 

Down in Birmingham, Alabama, 
we are completing and placing 
into operation one of the most ad- 





vanced modification centers yet 
established in the United States. 
In this plant, designed and built 


by us, huge B-24 Liberator 
bombers are being given their 
final grooming for front line serv- 
ice. They are being prepared 


for assignments in North Africa 
... Europe... the Middle East . . . 


India .. . China. . . the South 
Pacific . . . the Aleutians . . . for 
every part of the world .. . and 


for the specific climatic and tac- 
tical conditions under which they 
will be flown. 


They are “trigger planes” in every 
sense of the word when they leave 
our plant, battle-bound. Armed 
to the teeth, guns manned, they 
are ready to meet enemy fighter 
planes the moment their wheels 
lift from our runway. 


Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Cor- 
poration is a new name in the 
aircraft industry, but the members 
of our highly experienced organ- 
ization are old hands at engineer- 
ing, constructing and operating 
industrial enterprises, and in un- 
dertaking difficult and challenging 
projects. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION 

BECHTEL-MCCONE-PARSONS CORPORATION 











BECHTEL-MSCCONE-PARSONS CORPORATION ENGINEERS: CONSTRUCTORS 


601 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles » 220 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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The name “IRVIN” on the harness 
means the chute is produced in an 
Irvin Factory with over 20 years of 
experience and skill in chute-making. 


Literature can be had by school or 


training executives for the asking. Ad- 


dress Main Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Southern Representative 
LEON McKENNON, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


1670 Jefferson Ave. 


Other Factories in United States, Canada and England. 
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REVVING UP 


Continued from page 8) 


Germany alone toying with 10,000 to 20,000 first-line 
planes. But was the Luftwaffe that numerous? 

What is believed to be the most reliable solution to 
this mystery has been furnished by the Office of War 
Information. Counting only “modern fighting planes ready 
for combat,” the OWI says Goering had only 5,000 planes 
at his disposal when the Polish invasion touched off World 
War II. Japan had only 3,000 planes and Mussolini 1,800. 

So we can now see that the Axis could have thrown a 
total of 9,800 fighting planes against civilization if the 
world, and not just Poland, had challenged the Germans 
back on September 1, 1939. This number is far short 
of the wild guesses of “experts” who conjured up enemy 
air fleets ranging as large as 30,000 planes. 

Russia had 4,500 first-rate combat craft, England 2,000 
and France 1,800, says the OWI. Thus a total of 8,300 
Allied planes could have challenged the 9,800 of the Axis. 

* * * 


AVG GENEROSITY: The record of Claire Chennault’s 
Flying Tigers against the Japs before and after Pearl 
Harbor still remains the most colorful of any unit on 
our side opposing the Slanteyes. But there’s one AVG 
who would remind the world not to overlook the ac- 
complishments of Hap Arnold’s boys since July 4, 
when the Army Air Forces disbanded the om 

“The Japs are taking a licking from the U. Army 

Air Forces as bad as they ever got from ohy AVG,” 

says Captain A. J. (Ajax) Baumler, who shot down 

four Germans and three Italians in Spain before join- 
ing the AVG in China and who now has six Japs to 
his credit. 

The Tigers were good fighting men, says Ajax, but 
“America has ’em in lots of places, and they haven't 
been restricted to the AVG.” He still rates Chennault 
as America’s No. 1 airman. 

Baumler, whose home is in Bayonne, N. J., made 
his comment in a letter sent recently from China to 
Allen and Marian Guiberson of Dallas, who used to 
visit him when he was stationed at Barksdale Field, 
Shreveport, La. He now commands the 74th Fighter 
Squadron and has been decorated with the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. Of the six Japs to his credit, 
two were heavy bombers. 

* * * 

NEW JAP FIGHTERS: Vasiliy improved Jap fighting planes 
are making their appearance in China, says Baumler. “In 
some ways, the situation has changed, for the Jap has 
developed several brand new fighters since the AVG left,” 
the ace wrote the Guibersons. “They are superior to any- 
thing the AVG ever fought against up to July 4, 1942.” 

+ * * 


SMALL WORLD, ISN'T IT? Air Transport Command 
pilots are figuring in almost incredible situations as 
they flit about the globe. Allen Guiberson tells of one 
of the most unusual happenings involving Capt. Ken- 
neth Burke of the ATC, formerly of Dallas and 
Houston; Red Probst, of Waco, former AVG, now in- 
structing British students at Bill Long’s operation at 
Terrell, Texas; Flight Leader Browning of the RAF, 
and the Guibersons. Probst, en route from China to 
Dallas, met Flight Leader Browning in a conversation 
aboard the Clipper en route from Dakar to Natal. “I’m 
going to Dallas,” said Red. “Well, I'll say, now,” 
answered the Britisher. “I've got a note a chap in the 
desert gave me to mail to somebody in Dallas when 
I arrive in the States.” The letter was stowed away, 
and Browning couldn't recall the name, but he did 
remember the street address was 3711 something-or- 
other. “Gimme,” said the returning Flying Tiger. 
“That's right where I’m going—3711 Beverly Drive in 
Dallas.” The Britisher found the letter and sure 
enough it was addressed to Allen Guiberson and his 
wife, at whose home Probst was to be a guest. It was 
from Burke, the ATC pilot back in the desert. 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY 


JoINESo TOMORROW 


Get This Flag Flying Now! 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means busimess. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
. +. by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 

It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 





Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ...and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 





This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


Southern Plight 
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Edit Note: George 

E. Haddaway, Editor 
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desk at SOUTHERN 

FLIGHT t erve wit! 

} ( Air Patrol 
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id har ! picture 

of civi iviation are made n the following 

tter to b Associat Palit 

Dear Tom: 

In January two momentous an 

nouncements were made that will if - 


fect civil acronautics for the duration 


of the war. Interestingly enough both 
announcements issue from the high and 
mighty quarters of the U. S. Army 


Air 


ofhcial Air Forces publication reveal 


Forces, the first appearing in the 
ing that CAP Coastal planes are cat 
those ot 


had to 


rying bombs. As you know, 


us close to this ictivily have 


keep our mouths shut; but now you 
can expect the gates to open ind the 
flood waters of publicity break in all 
The 


second significant information to come 


the general interest public tions. 


from the Army involv es nother re 


vision in the CAA Was 


[raining 


Service (formerly Civil Pilot Train 
ing). 

Already the effects of these two 
othcial releases are noticed Let us 


consider first the Army’s new attitude 


and intentions regarding the CAA 
War Training Service. Immediately 
following their plans “to expand their 
use of CAA training facilities,” the 


ownership of all civil aircraft was 


Darkest Hour 


LETTER) 


be sold, leased or rented without the 


approval of the War Production Board. 
The Army, the Navy, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration will allo- 
cate all civil aircraft and equipment 
from now The Defense Plant 


Corporation will purchase aircraft and 


on out. 


lease them out to operators. 

The Air the 
CPT program, or War 
Training Service, into two divisions. 
In operation, 


revised 


the 


Forces have 


rather 


In the first division, now 


given to men who 


training will be 
will eV entually qualify as service pilots 


and instructors. In the second di- 
vision new special qualification courses 
will be conducted for a certain pro- 


portion of prospective aviation cadets 
prior to their entry in the regular 
Army Air Forces schools. The number 
will depend on the amount of equip- 
ment available. At the present time 
a large number of these men are in 
reserve call to 
active duty. The Army plans to call 
these men in the near future and assign 


the enlisted awaiting 


them to approximately one hundred 
colleges they 
course of study and training under the 
direction of AAI Although 
the Army release states that this course 


Ww here Ww ill receive a 


othcers. 


will be supplemented in its latter part 
by flying instruction by the WTS “to 
the extent that facilities permit”, from 
all I can gather this flight training will 
consist of only eight hours of dual in 
struction plus two hours of solo. In 
other words, there will be more young 
men in but a considerably 
reduced number of flight hours. One 
source of information advises that the 
establish a_ five- 


training 


Army 
months’ course, the last month to in- 
thimble- 


expects to 


clude the above mentioned 


full of flight training, ultimately to 


produce 14,000 pre-cadet-stage candi- 
dates per month. 

I wish some of the experts would 
tell me where they are going to find 
that much cadet material unless they 
are draftees. Perhaps the plan will 
work. But, ever the Army 
started breaking into the CPT pro- 
gram some two years ago, nothing has 
worked very effectively and there has 
been no major long-range plan of flight 
training. They have continued on a 
month-to-month basis with no assur- 
ance to the operators of any measure 


since 


of permanency, any measure of stand- 
ardized flight and ground training for 
a specific purpose, or any administra- 
tion that would give stability to these 
operations. They consistently circum- 
vented capable CAA-CPT administra- 
tors. They continued to use up the 
healthy reservoir of civilian type train- 
ing plans while shutting off the manu- 
facture of sensible replacements of en- 
tire airplanes, engines, and spare parts. 
Now, worst of all, the plan to util- 
ize one hundred colleges sounds the 
death knell for hundreds of small op- 
erators in hundreds of communities 
who have been doing a magnificent 
pilot training job individually as well 
as in the aggregate. 

What an ignoble end for the little 
business man of aviation who has 
striven so sincerely and diligently to 
serve his nation in a time of peril and 
who (along with the CPT program), 
above all others, is largely responsible 
for the immediate expansion of the 
Air Forces when war was finally de- 
clared. He was a reality and not a 
contract for future delivery. 

Surely, the officials in charge and 
those with the power to determine the 
future course of pilot training cannot 
conscientiously permit the little opera- 


(Continued on page 50) 





frozen Henceforth, no uirplanes can 
Text of WPB Order Freezing Small Planes 
Part 3191 Aircraft regulations of the Production Board, as amended from time to 
General Limitation Order L-26: —_ 
—— en Vea Erle) (c) Reports. All persons affected by this order shall execute and 
The fulfillment of requiren for the defense of the United State file with the War Production Board such reports and questionnaires as 
has created a shortage in the pI for defense, for private account the W ar Production Board shall from time to time prescribe. 
and for export, of aircraft; and the following order is deemed necessary (d) Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision of 
and appropriat« the public interest and to promote the national this order, or who, connection with this order, wilfully conceals a 
defens< material fact or furnishes false information to any department or 
‘ ea , agency of the United States, is guilty of a crime, and upon conviction 
§ 3191.1 General Limitation Order L-262—(a) Restrictions on transfer . : : , , s _ : + ee d up Poe: . 
of link trainers and certain aircraft No single-engined aircraft of may be punished by or imprisonment. In addition any such person 
: Jee.. 1s ‘Ss > ow may be prohibited from making or obtaining further deliveries of, or 
five hundred horsepower r ‘ nor any link trainer nor any in- fe - 
nost ¢) h ‘ E ; from processing or material under priorities control and may be 
ter verein, shall be ld raded, rented, given or delivered x 
I livid } ’ , ‘ ‘ deprived of priorities assistance 
yy any ndividu rtner i ciatior us 38 s orport « . . . " 
aie Be: . : ‘ th : ~ _ 4 penser (e) Communications. All reports to be filed and other communica- 
or a“ organized rr ’ ! eT T | w re 7 corporat or ot? . 
aad ; . . *. N eth : “te — “Se re 2 tions concerning this order should be addressed to War Production 
exclusive hmwever f ti rmy r av < > Sts Ss, an . . 4 - 
United Stat ‘ ~ . * : y aa o ' ry ve “ are & we 7 Board, Aircraft Production Board, Washington, D. C., Ref.: L-262. 
A, ite« atk wovernme il ag y, any air carrier holding a certificate (P.D. Reg. 1, as amended, 6 F.R. 6680: W.P.B. Reg. 1. 7 F.R. 561: 
nece ity from the Civi Aeronautics Board, or any manufacturer of E.O. 9024. 7 F.R E.O. 9040. 7 F.R. 527: EO. 9125. 7 F.R. 2719 
a — “ahr ; : en - cae , 902 7 ¢ . 7 F.R. 527; E.O. 9125, 7 2719; 
- -_ a pur ar pecif authorization of the Direct sec. 2 (a), Pub. Law 671, 76th Cong., as amended by Pub. Laws 89 
™ m oS ne and 507, 77th Cong.) 


ib) Applicability of priorities regulations. 
actions affected thereby are bject t the 
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provisions of 


and all trans- Issued this 


priorities 


26th day of January, 


1943 
Director General for Operations. 
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Tonight’s lesson for Japs 


... subtracting Zeros 


A great guy takes off, and a headline is in the 


making a headline about courage and spunk 


and Army Bell Airacobras that help him shatter 


Jap Zeros into ‘‘kingdom come.’’ From General 


MacArthur’s Headquarters, Australia, October 
12th (A. P.) comes news of the citation for 


‘*gallantry in action’’ of this Army Pilot: 


sieves ARCS ae cL wii RCV. 


| Capt. Mainwaring was leading a | 
r | flight of Airacobras over New Guinea 
© | on May 29 when one of his planes was 
5S attacked by eighteen Jap fighters. 
) | Turning back he shot down the leader 
° | of the enemy formation and scattered 
the others. He then reformed his 
-|own group and made a co-ordinated 
‘| attack, destroying three more and 


‘| possibly shooting down two others. 
e | . 


Cl nn oe mm oa 


Under control of the Airacobra pilot 
is one of the world’s hardest-hitting 
fastest-moving one man arsenals. 
Forward is a powerful cannon. 
Flanking him are heavy machine 
guns. Around him is protective armor 
and behind him is 
an outstanding rec- 
ord of 


Airacobra 


success in combat. 
The day is coming 
when Allied Vic- 


tory will end this 


war. An advanced 


world of air-borne commerce will 
follow. Then, all of our engineering 
skill and resources will turn from the 
needs of war to building planes for 
the needs of Peace. © Bell Aircraft 


Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 


hen OTS for wucdory — 


FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 


Nee 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 








ARHAWKS —Zerywhtere/ 


world’s finest combat pilots share 
credit for this remarkable record with 
the thousands of Curtiss workers who 
are building these world-famous fight- 
ing ships in quantities unprecedented 


For outstanding accomplishment 
Curtiss- Wright Buffalo workers 
are now proud possessors of 
the new joint Army-Navy 
Production Aword 


Send 10¢€ for 


Men and Wings 


Wherever the enemies of democracy 
attempt to strike—in the Arctic’s sub- 
zero wastes or the desert’s blistering 
battleskies—Curtiss P-40 Warhawks 
are meeting and defeating every type 
of fighting ship they encounter. The 


in the annals of aviation. 


cw ale) es S<or7(W RIGHT 
op oraticon=- 
AIRPLANE DIVISION 


Pl res Pans pew . re Pees 
> 2 


a fascinating 96-page history of aviation by Assen Jordanoff. Airplane Division, Dept. M., 


7 7 A. 











Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N.Y 








Ack-Ack guns that “see, hear, and think” 


\ | EN who man our anti-aircraft bat 
teries swear that their ack-ack guns 
can - 


see, hear, and think.” Here’s why 


In case of a night air raid, the first 
ears to hear the enemy bombers are 
mechanical ones in the Sound Locator 
developed and continually improved by 
Sperry. Far more sensitive and reliable 
than human ears they can locate enemy 
planes while they are still many miles 
away and determine their exact position 
and the direction of their flight 


When the “ears” have found the 
planes, the “eves” of the ack-ack guns 


take over. A battery of 800 million beam 
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candle-power searchlights, the most pow- 
erful in the world, spotlights each enemy 
raider automatically. So brilliant is the 
light of this Sperry invention that a man 
miles away can read a newspaper by it. 


While the reaching finger of the search- 
light follows the plane across the sky. the 
“brain” of the guns goes to work. This is 
another Sperry device, the Universal 
Director 


Working many times faster than the 
human mind, this uncanny instrument 
calculates firing data and transmits them 
to the anti-aircraft guns electrically. Then 
a Sperry power control mechanism auto 


SPERRY 


matically positions the guns on the target. 


The last act in this amazingly swift-mov- 
ing drama comes when the men slam home 
the shell and press the firing lever. Which 
they do. And enthusiastically! 


Creating “eyes, ears, and brains” for 
inti-aircraft guns is but one of the many 
ways in which Sperry is co-operating with 
our Army and Navy, and helping through 
precision engineering to solve the prob- 
lems of a nation at war. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Division of Sperry Corporation 


PRECISION ENGINEERS TO AMERICA 
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These Martin Firsts help make 
AIRCRAFT 


SECOND TO NoneE! 











Fi RST all-plastic aircraft 


nose, used on the Martin B-26, 
giving bombardier full visibility 
and absorbing recoil of forward 
gun. Martin was working on plas- 
tic moses and other parts as far 
back as 1921. Today some Martin 
types contain 400 plastic parts. 
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Fi RST to develop 


“heat therapy”’ for air- 
plane wings. A giant heat- 
ing ‘‘pad’”’ is applied to 
aluminum covering of 
wing, expanding this 
**skin.’’ Riveted when hot, 
skin shrinks when cool, 


layout method, utilizing giant , 
camera. Through this method, 

scale photos are reproduced 
directly on sheet metal, thus 
speeding production. Moreover, 
drawings may be scaled up or 
down swiftly, accurately. 


























fits tightly over spars with- 






out wrinkling or buckling. 









te 


First U. S. power-operated 


gun turrets, giving our bombers 
strong protection against enemy 
interceptors. Martin manufactures 
these turrets not only for Martin 
bombers but also for many other 
types of American aircraft. 























These are only a few Martin “‘firsts.’’ Some are still close-guarded military devel- 
opments, while numerous others, individually minor but collectively important, 
are in use throughout the aviation industry. But Martin engineers are never 
satisfied. In scores of diverse fields, work goes on to give America even mightier 
planes for today’s aerial fights, tomorrow’s peacetime flights. 


» 








First U. S. self-sealing fuel tank. 


Martin Mareng tanks are now standard 


equipment on many American aircraft. 


Martin experiments on self-sealing fuel 
tanks date from 1919, during which period Al Qe ied A FT 


over 285 different materials were tested. 
Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
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VICTORY IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


This is not just a man’s war—winning it is At Solar Aircraft this sharing of the production 


everybody's business. Men and women work- burden has contributed much. It has, in a large 
ers are sharing equally in the responsibility | measure, made it possible for Solar to produce 
and the credit for the results accomplished in unprecedented numbers of “anti-monoxide” ex- 


America’s war production program. haust manifolds for America's fighting airplanes. 


4 


—~ $$ @D i All 


EXHAUST SYSTEMS— 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY « SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Call it Lightning? 


= SAW THE PILOTS 


Nosopy had time to name this Lockheed 
fighter plane when it was born. They just 
called it by a number, P-38 

Then the pilots sent it climbing over 
eight miles straight toward the stratosphere, 
up where even the highest-flying bombers 
couldn't go. They brought it screaming down 
out of the clouds like forked vengeance. They 
jammed down the throttle and it flew faster 
than any fighter ever flew before. They pressed 
the trigger-button and saw how concentrated 
fire-power from its cannons and machine 
guns could rip apart anything on wings—and 
there was only one name for it: Lightning 

So that’s its name, a name it earned 
from British and American pilots alike, a 
name to watch: Lockheed Lightning. Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation ... Vega Aircraft 
Corporation ... Burbank, California 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, look to 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


ahs, 8000, Rectheed Atsereh Camemtin Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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“Everybody talks about the weather.. 


but nobody does anything about it.” 
No longer is this famous old quotation 
true. For Boeing engineers have done 
something about it! 
the 
only transport airplane built to fly in the 
the 


They designed the Stratoliner* 


substratosphe re, above weather 


where the air is thin, but smooth—where 
greater speed, safety, passenger comfort, 


and economical operation are possible. 


In order to open up this new super 
highway of the air, Boeing engineers 
designed the first cabin with automati 
cally controlled atmosphere-conditioning. 
Thus at 20, 
cold air is 
breathing, the atmospheric “altitude” 


feet, where the bitter 


too rarefied for sustained 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FO 
AND T 


THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS RA 
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RTRESS + 
NE 


inside the Stratoliner is maintained at a 
level at which passengers and crew are 
That’s why the Stratoliner 
represents the advance 
reached in the design and manufacture 
and a guide 


comfortable. 
greatest vet 
of commercial airplanes oe 

post to the future of flight 


Today, Boeing Stratoliners have dis 
carded their gleaming mufti for drab 
camouflage, and employ their great speed 
and huge load capacity on errands of 
war 
tinents hurrving men and materials out 
to the front lines. 


shuttling across seas and con 


And in another way, too, the Strato 
liner is helping to win the Battle of the 
Skies supplementing the work of 


6 ARE RE RADE-MARK 





another Boeing-designed and Boeing- 
built airplane—the Flying Fortress.* For 
the engineering and manufacturing les- 
sons learned in building the Stratoliner 
and the Fortress are today being applied 
to creating still better military planes. 


The engineering and production know- 
how acquired by Boeing in many fields 
structural, electrical, metallurgical, aerody 
namic and many others — this know how 
will some day be converted . . . from making 
America victorious, to making the fruits of 
science and industry available to free men 
everywhere. 


Engineering leadership : manufactur 


ing efficiency ... nou and tomorrow, these 


are implicit in the phrase “Built by Boeing.’ 


THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 
TERED BOEING T 
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For the pilot speeding through storm and 
fog, absolute control over attitude and 
heading is vital. Yet with vision obscured, 
sense-reaction to yaw and bank can become 
confused ...may possibly lead to disaster. 
Hence the need for a dependable, sensi- 
tive instrument such as the “PIONEER” 
Turn and Bank Indicator. 

This fine example of advanced engineer- 
ing shows the pilot, flying on instruments, 
the slightest deviation from his planned 
heading and lateral positioning. At all times 
an important adjunct to aircraft manipu- 


PIONEER” Aircraft Instruments are 
vital members of “The Invisible 
Crew precision instruments, and 
controls, which 25 Bendix plants 
from coast to coast are speeding 
to our fighting crews on world 
battle fronts 


Sith stuse for Heroic Airmen 


lation, the “PIONEER” Turn and Bank 
Indicator is a rate instrument . . . and thus 
aids in the execution of precision, timed 
turns. Also, whether visibility is zero or 
unlimited, its combination of the two instru- 


ments in a single case facilitates coordina- 
tion of turn and bank movements. 

Along with many other “PIONEER” 
flight, navigation and engine instruments, 
the Turn and Bank Indicator... vital “sixth 
sense” for our fighting fliers ...is being pro- 
duced in impressive quantities by the men 
and women of Pioneer. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 








INSTRUMENT 


PIONEER DIVISION 
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TAL ALA LA ~~, 


Roaring Power for Rarified Realms 


IGHER AND HIGHER into the 
heavens roar American fighters and 
bombers. The better to blast the enemy, 
they seek new and unscaled heights. 
And on “BENDIX-SCINTILLA” Aircraft 
Ignition depends in part their success. 
For in the freezing half-twilight and 
thin realm of air above earth, electricity 
does strange things. Yet high-voltage 
current must be created and controlled 


ee / 


Precision 


\ 


FEBRUARY, 


fgvipment by = Cw _ if, 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


BENDIX 


SCINTILLA THE WORLD’S 


1943 


... to fire accurately-timed sparks for 
pulsing engine power. 

Engineered into“ BENDIX - SCINTILLA” 
Aircraft Magnetos, Harnesses and 
Switches to meet increasingly stringent 
needs are constant, vital improvements, 
that aid our march to Victory. Some 
day they will be employed in conquer- 
ing new realms of space and time for 
the peacetime progress of Aviation. 


“BENDIX-SCINTILLA” Aircraft Ignition 
Systems are important members of 
“The Invisible Crew”... precision 
instruments, and controls, which 25 
Bendix plants from coast to coast are 
speeding to our fighting crews on 
world battle fronts. 


FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 
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Ranger Solves the In-Line Air Cooling Problem 


decade in the laboratory developing such an engine type. . . 


1s ientifically engineered air-sco P, baffle, and air pres ; i 

sure “reservoir” arrangement delivers uniform air pressure the Ranger. A simple yet amazingly efhicient method of 

t each cylinder, maintaining uniform temperatures in all pressure cooling” solved the primary problem. Today—the 

ylinders at all times only engines of their kind in America—Ranger air-cooled, 

inverted, in-line engines are powering the planes of the 

When Fairchild began its researches into the air-cooled, in United Nations. ] hey are the most efficient and reliable 

line aircraft power plant, it began “from scratch.” The for engines in their power class. They not only justify in every 

midable difficulty of air-cooling cylinders which were set respect the years spent in their development but, as with all 

one behind another had discouraged many. — - Fairchild achievements in the science of 

Interest had been diverted to radial air- CG . - \ aeronautics, they bear the unmistakable 

cooled and liquid in-line design. Fairchild 7" on a “er - Fairchild “touch of tomorrow.” Continuing 
is eens the off. 


believed that the tremendous ad\ intages of researches demonstrate that they are the be 


spring of your own choice, 


alr cooling combine dw ith those ot inve rted, ] 


hes a inst cleies to your ginning of a new and brilliant chapter in 


in-line arrangement were vital to this coun confidence and your sup aircraft engines and the planes which they 
try’s aeronautical progress, Fairchild spenta port. Georg Washington make p ssible, 
i 


MAT WAIGER 2 kc Rat ‘te are € 4 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation - Farmingdale, Long Island 
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Precision has ALWAYS been a basic characteristic of E. L. I. products. Today, our re- 
sources of equipment and skill are achieving remarkable production records in the man- 
ufacture of vital aviation equipment, forecasting E. L. I. products of the future. 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, JU. S. A. 


EQUIPMENT IN 7, WORLD-WIDE USE 


Throughout the past eleven years, E. L. I. as one of the largest geophysical research organizations in 
the World has contributed many instruments and developed services vital to the Petroleum Industry. 








Three-fin tail arrangement (above 


THE CONSTELLATION 


T a top speed comparable with 
the cruising pace of fighter 
planes it will fly a light tank and 


its complement ot troops across 


in ocean. Faster than the Japanese 
Zero or any four-engined bomber now 
in service, it will cross the continent 
in less than nine hours 

[These are a few of the claims made 
by Lockheed for its newest prize — 
the triple-tailed, four-motored Con 
stellation, which recently passed its 
flight tests with flying colors 

“Big but practical” is the descrip 
tion of the shark-shaped airliner de- 
signed ind built for Transcontinental 


& Western Air, Inc 


by the airline to the 


ind turned over 
Army Air Forces 
for wartime duty. It has several great 
ly-magnified features of the P-38 and 
1 fuselage with a slight fore and aft 
chamber to obtain aerodynamic ef- 


, 
ficiency. Unique engine nacelles and 


cowlings are used to cool the four 
Wright 
gines with no more 
Lockheed *14 


Each of the engines can be 


, 


2,000-horsepower radial en 
drag’ 
required ror 
motors. 
changed in forty-five minutes instead 


of the full day once required. 
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By TOM ASHLEY 


High Efficiency Cited 


Lockheed says the Constellation, 
cruising at half power, is 100 miles per 
hour faster than standard airliners and 
could carry sixty passengers from Los 
Angeles to New York for less than 
railroad rates. Carrying fuel for long- 
range travel, it can accommodate fifty- 
five passengers and a crew of nine. The 
cabin is pressurized for “over weather” 
flying and “can rise comfortably” to 
35,000 feet. New travel routes across 


the top of the world will be furthered 


practical Constellat 
tracting attentic 


with its su 


and cambered fuselage (opposite page) are important aerodynamic features of the Constellation. 


by the Constellation’s ability to main- 
tain flight at 25,000 feet on three en- 
gines and at 16,500 feet on two engines. 


Big as it is, the Constellation’s speed, 
range and load-lifting ability all are in- 
herited directly from the P-38. Its 
wing is an enlargement of the Light- 
ning’s, embodying the same high lift, 
low drag characteristics. It permits 
full use of Fowler flaps, which reduce 
the landing speed to 
miles per hour, and also a new “ma- 


sevent y-seven 


neuvering” flap, making possible three 


the sensa- 
zation in the big but 
n recently, it is at- 
rising efficiency. 
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distinct sets of performance charac- 
teristics: (1) With flaps telescoped 
into the wing, the Constellation ob- 
tains maximum speed and range; (2) 
with the “maneuvering” flap the lift 
is increased to allow rapid climb out 
of a short field or safety maneuvers 
at slow speed, and (3) with landing 
flap, it can slow down for short land- 
ings. 


Hall L. Hibbard, Lockheed 


president and chief engineer, advanced 


vice 


the Constellation’s design, which was 
perfected by a staff of engineers headed 
by Hibbard and C. L. (Kelly) John- 
son, chief of research. 

As a 
and structural testing probably than 


result of more wind tunnel 
any other airplane, the Constellation 
designs, struc- 


More than 


embodies many new 
tural and safety features. 
five hundred wind tunnel tests have 
been made during the course of de- 
velopment. 


T he I oc kheed 


Laboratory 


Structures Research 


contributed invaluable 
tests and findings to the development 
of the cabin supercharger installation, 


ind all of the controls necessary for its 


maintaining within the 
8.000 feet 


operation in 
cabin conditions of while 
the plane is actually flying normally 
tbove the weather at 20,000 feet. 
Other Structures 
Research and other groups working in 
include exterior 
cent of the 


contributions of 
close collaboration 
spotwelding on 75 per 
fuselage and 10 per cent of the wings; 
hot wing de-icing; a complete hy- 
draulic mock-up duplicating in exact 
size the entire functional mechanism 
of the airplane; an ingenious inter- 
changeability arrangement whereby a 
complete new power plant may be in- 
stalled and ready for flight in forty-five 
minutes; a radically new electrical 
system, which includes the most ad- 
vanced method of instantly locating 


and extinguishing fire yet devised, and 
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fireproof nacelles and cowling of stain- 
less steel in which fire may burn for 
half an hour without interfering in 
any way with the operation of the 
airplane. 

The aerodynamics group contrib- 
uted many important new features in- 
cluding a cambered, perfect 
fuselage which aids rather than retards 
the high lift attained by the long 
wing, and also a new design nacelle 
which cuts down drag so successfully 
that the with 2,000 
horsepower in each nacelle has no more 
drag than the Lockheed Model 14 
transport, 17,500 pounds gross weight, 
had with 800 horsepower. 

Specifications and performance de- 
tails of the Constellation are restricted 
by Army authorities at present, but 
following is a general summary, fur- 


circle 


Constellation 


nished by Lockheed, of the engineering 
design, structural and aerodynamic 
features of this important addition to 
America’s air forces. 


The Constellation Wing 
The Constellation wing was devel- 
oped as a result of tests on the Lock- 
heed Lightning P-38 wing, and seems 


~*~, 


té be the best compromise between a 
low drag wing and a high lift wing. It 
has, like the Lightning, particularly 
good stall characteristics, which is a 
very important factor in transport 
airplanes. 

During the course of development 
of this wing, several comparative types 
were tested in the wind tunnel. In- 
cluded in these types were the so-called 
laminar flow wing sections, which 
leave very little wake or eddy behind 
It was determined during 


laminar flow 


the wing. 
these tests on sections 
that while they would have good drag 
characteristics, they were not partic- 
ularly well suited to a transport air 
plane because of sensitiveness to rou:zh- 
ness that might be caused either by 


ice formations or by mechanical abra- 


sion due to walking on the wings, or 
to the roughness of de-icer boots. 

As a result of comparing all of the 
various factors involved in the selec- 
tion of wing sections, the type that is 
currently incorporated in the Constel- 
lation design seems to have the best 
all-around characteristics. This wing 
is an NACA section having no aero- 
dynamic twist. It is, in effect, an 
enlargement of the Lightning wing. 


The value of a wing section cannot 
be determined solely upon its own 
characteristics but must be evaluated 
in conjunction with its operation when 
using Fowler flaps. Some types of 
wings, when considered by themselves, 
neglecting flaps, can be shown to be 
superior to the type of wing used for 
the Constellation. Inasmuch, however, 
as one of the basic considerations in 
the design of a transport airplane is 
the landing speed, the effect of high 
lift devices on the wing section chosen 
is of paramount importance. 


The Engine Nacelles 


The Constellation airplane is pri- 
marily a high performance transport, 





- Me, % 
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but is so readily adaptable in many 
different versions or modifications to 
military usage that every one which 
comes off the line for the duration 
probably will be used by or for the 
manner directed 
toward hastening the final 
Since it is designed primarily for high 
cruising speeds at high altitude (with 


Air Forces in some 


victory. 


possibly fifty-seven people aboard, in- 
cluding crew of five), the aerodynamic 
problems of the Constellation are 
similar to those of the design of a pur- 
suit type airplane. 

The contour of the engine nacelles 
is specifically designed to avoid com- 
pressibility shocks on the nose cowl 
and must at the same time develop 
sufficient pressure drop to cool ade- 
quately the air-cooled engines in low 
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speed climb. The range ot! speeds for 


which the cowl must be designed is 
therefore compa! ible to the range of 
peeds common to the design ot pul 
suit type aircraft In the design of 
the Constellation uirplane, it has been 
necessary to make wind tunnnel tests 
up to speeds of many hundreds of miles 
per hour, since these speeds could be 
cbtained in glides from high altitude 
during the course of operation 

The design of the Constellation 


cowling 1S char icterized by the small 


inlet area and the gi idual and con 
tinuously increasing radius trom the 
nose back to the maximum section oft 


the cowling. The gently increasing 
radius of the nose cowl allows a uni 
form acceleration of the ur stream 


1 ound the nacelle i co sequently 


eliminates extremely high velocities 


over any one part of the cowling. 


Interchangeability 


The powel plant installation has 
been designed with p rticular emphasis 
Vice ibility 


' 
on the maintenance and set 


ispects In order to ichieve th S, pat 


ticular attention has been paid to the 


use of interchangeable engine installa 
tions, quick disconnect of ull elec 
trical and plumbing lines at the fire 
wall and the design of oil coolet flaps, 


cowl flaps, carburetor ducts, etc., as 


integral issemblies It is therefor« pos 


sible to make a complet. engine in 
stallation in ipproximately forty-five 
minutes by changing the complet« 


power plant assembly forward of the 


hrewall 


The following specific part irc 


jig 


built on production uirplanes to in 


sure they may bx exchanged trom one 
urplan to an ther in service wing 
tip, uileron, wing flap, ill trimming 
tabs, stabilizer, elevator, all parts of 
the exhaust disposal system, all seats 
and berths and equiy ilent parts, fin, 
rudder, outer and inner wing panels, 


landing gear, all removable cowling, all 
. 
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engine cowls, all carpets, including 
fastening. 

Every effort has been made to re- 
duce the number of left and right hand 
parts to a minimum. The following 
parts are identical, so that they may be 
used either right or left: removable 
engine mounts, exhaust collector rings, 
stack and tailpipe back at least to 
vicinity of firewall, engine cowls, re- 
movable nacelle cowling, elevators, 
landing gear wheels, brakes and re- 
tracting mechanism up to the attach- 


ment to the main structure, 


The Fuselage 


The unique appearance of the Con- 
stellation fuselage is the result of sev- 
eral considerations of design. In the 
first place, it was desired to obtain a 
fuselage contour such that the lift 
distribution over the wing should be 
only slightly affected by the presence 
of the fuselage. This was partially ob- 





tained by the design of the Constella- 
tion fuselage which resembles an air- 
foil in some respects. 

Since the cabin of the Constellation 
is pressurized, it was advisable to use 
circular cross-sections throughout the 
length of the fuselage. The use of cir- 
cular sections, however, tends to im- 
pose difficulties upon the design of the 
flooring if the optimum width of floor- 
ing is required in order to accommodate 
the greatest possible number of passen- 
gers. Cambering the fuselage center 
lines tends to give an optimum floor 
arrangement which is of value in pro- 
viding seat space and berth width, 
particularly in the nose and tail sec- 
tions. 

A further advantage incidental to 
the cambered fuselage is the material 
shortening of the nose wheel strut, 
saving several hundred pounds of land- 
ing gear weight. 


Arrangement of Fuselage Interior 


The flight station is located in the 
forward upper portion of the fuselage. 
The pilot’s seat is located on the left, 
co-pilot on the right. Flight engineer 
sits behind the co-pilot, facing out- 
board. The radio operator sits behind 
the pilot, facing forward. 

Aft of the flight station and sepa- 
rated therefrom by a bulkhead and 
curtain, are provided a navigator’s sta- 
for the 


tion and accommodations 


crew. Aft of the navigator’s station 


and crew’s quarters, and separated 
therefrom by a bulkhead and door, 
space is provided for cargo on the 
right side and communicating equip- 
ment on the left side. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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2 In today’s global warfare, Aerol landing gear is 


serving on such diverse terrain as the steppes of 
Russia, the scorching sands of North Africa and 
emergency fields roughly hewn in the wilderness 
of the South Sea Islands. 


In every case Aerols are performing superbly, 
insuring safe, smooth landings and take-offs that 
protect the plane and crew. 


The splendid performance records now being 
established by Aerols on world-wide battle fronts are 
but a continuation of their earlier, peacetime accom- 
plishments. Their success also offers sound evidence 
that Aerols will do an equally outstanding job in the 


almost limitless future of after-the-war aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION + + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 


and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR THE NAME {S DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS AiR AND ott THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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Key to symbols used by 
Alphonse Penaud for his as 
tounding Flying Wing of 1876 
will be found on the opposite page 















































(The views and opinions expressed herein 
are those of the Author, and are not an 
official expression of the views or opinions 
of the Navy Department.) 
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ISHOP Milton Wright, back 

from a trip abroad, brought 
with him for his two boys an in 
genious toy he picked up in France— 
a helicopter, it was called. 

It was a couple of screws, or pro- 
pellers, made of stiffened paper, sep- 
arated by a slender and very light 
frame. One was fastened rigidly to 
the frame, the other revolved freely. 
It used twisted rubber bands for pow- 
er, and when wound would rise verti- 
cally to the ceiling, remaining there 
until the power weakened and it be- 


gan desc ending. 


A boy today would find it an inter- 
esting and amusing toy, although it 
hardly would impress him as anything 
particularly remarkable. But it has 
been more than a half-century since 
the Bishop ran across the then-extra- 
ordinary gadget and brought one back 


1 
for the amusement of his sons. 


And his purchase of the toy had 
extraordinary results, tor his sons were 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, and it 
was this helicopter that first turned 
their interest seriously to the problems 


of realizing man’s age-old dream of 
flight. The helicopter was not merely 
a toy—it was a replica, somewhat 


modified, of a working model de- 
veloped by a neglected genius and 
pioneer of aviation in formulating his 
theories of aerodynamics. 

Alphonse Penaud was the name of 
this all-but-forgotten individual. Sick, 
disappointed and despondent, he died 
by his own hand sixty-two years ago. 
In his brief and tragic life, he had not 
only sifted and correlated the work of 
his predecessor dreamers of wings for 
man—it is to Penaud that we owe the 
re-discovery of the father of British 
aviation, Sir George Cayley—but he 
had developed his own theories of aero- 
dynamics, embodying them in small 
models that achieved flight, and ulti- 
mately in a remarkable design patented 
in 1876 for an airplane which, in ret- 
rospect, is astounding in its use of 
principles and methods employed in 
planes today. 

Penaud has not been entirely with- 
out honor, but his major contributions 
to the science of flight were not recog- 
nized in his own time or since. The 


Today’s sensational Flying Wing dates back to 1876. 


Alphonse Penaud patented long ago many of the 


principles and methods now exploited for high- 


performance design. 
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Here’s his formula. 


usual reference works will be searched 
in vain for any but the barest reference 
to him, and even specialists in the 
history of aviation are unaware of his 
work. Several times in recent years 
inventors who thought they had dis- 
covered something new in aviation 
have been convinced at last in the 
courts that Penaud patented the idea 
years ago. 

There is, of course, nothing new at 
all about the desire to fly, the dream 
of flight. Men have wanted to give 
themselves wings since long before the 
desire created the legend of Daedalus, 
the architect who fashioned wings for 
himself and his son, Icarus, to escape 
from Crete and the wrath of King 
Minos. 

Penaud himself said that Pliny, in 
the days of Rome’s grandeur, figured 
out something of the principles of 
gliding. Hundreds of years later, but 
still more than 400 years ago, Leonardo 
da Vinci toyed with the idea of me- 
chanical flight. A century or more 
later, in 1650 or thereabouts, Francesco 
de Lana got the completely erroneous 
notion that he could get a boat into 
the air for a new kind of sailing by 
suspending it from four huge, hollow 
copper spheres, and then exhausting 
the air from the spheres with a vacuum 
pump. 

But men continued to experiment 
and to think about flight, and occa- 
sional individuals came nearer and 
nearer the solution. In the last cen- 
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tury real progress began to be evident, 
and in 1876 Penaud turned up with a 
design for a twin-tractor, high wing, 
amphibian monoplane with retractable 
landing gear, variable-pitch metal pro- 
pellers and dozens of other features 
of present-day aircraft. But that’s 
getting ahead of our story. 


Aviation is still a baby industry, 


aerodynamics an infant among the 


sciences. Inventors and designers to- 
day, quite aware of the imperfections 
of our airplanes and the compromises 
which alter ideal flight forms in order 
flight at all, 


the aircraft 


to ac hiev e mechanical 


dream and work toward 
which will eliminate all parts that do 
not contribute directly to sustentation, 
propulsion and control, and to ac- 
commodation of crew and cargo— 
the plane in which every part is de- 
voted to the purpose of efhcient flight. 

The requirements for efficient flight 
are not only efficient sustentation, but 
stability and absolute controllability 
of flight attitudes under all circum- 
stances, and in turbulent as well as in 
calm air. It requires efficient propul- 
sion — the airplane gets it from a 
The 


accommodated in the 


power-driven propeller. power 
plant can be 
wings or body easily enough, but cool- 
ing the engine and its lubricant is still 
troublesome — witness the recent con- 
troversy over the relative merits of in- 
and _ radial 


line water-cooled engines 


air-cooled engines. 


The ideal flight form, of course, is 
most closely approximated in birds, in 
contains the 


which the body 


plant, the wings combine the sustain- 


p« wer 


ing propulsive means, and the wings 


Plate 2 





ALPHONSE PENAUD (1850-1880) 
Histoire De L’Aeronautique) 


(Fron 


and tail provide stability and control. 
The legs and feet provide for take-off 
and alighting, and are either retract- 
able or stream into the line of flight. 

Gliders afford our closest approach 
to the form of birds which soar with 
fixed attitudes, but the fixed 
wing lacks the dynamic power of pro- 
attitude in- 


wing 


pulsion and control of 
herent in the deformable wings of all 
types of birds. In airplanes, the warp- 
able wing or wing with ailerons or the 
like is a poor substitute for the birds’ 
variable ratio, 


variable area, 


variable camber, variable dihedral and 


aspect 


variable incidence, independently or 
(Continued on page 39) 
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KEY TO DRAWINGS 


PLATES 1, 2, 3 


wing margins 

nacelle 

cap strips 

dise wheels 

elevators 

fin 

forward chassis 

rear chassis 

glass window for pilot 
cockpit cover for pilot 
shock absorber housing 
longerons 

king posts 

troughs 

handle bar 

propeller blades 


Propeller blades alternate 
location 


indicator spar 
rudder 

spars 

tail skid 

upper truss wires 
rudder post braces 
lower truss wires 


forward shock absorber and 
lead 


after shock absorber and lead 
rudder control leads 

elevator control leads 

control post 

transverse axis of control post 
elevator axis 

radius rod, rear wheel 

strut rear wheel 

caster mounting, front wheel 
rudder axis 

propeller shaft 

tiller bar, rudder 

tiller bars, elevator 

load wire, forward chassis 
load wire, rear chasis 

shoe on knuckle, rear chassis 
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Commands, the Squadron Commander and his Squadron Staff may function as 
the Squadron Board. The Wing Board shall be composed of the Wing Com 
mander and his Wing Staff. A Task Force Board shall be composed of the Task 
Force Commander and not less than two or more than four of the officers 
next in rank under his command. The National Board shall be composed of the 
officers assigned to duty at National Headquarters. Such Commanders and 
Officers now serving or hereafter appointed to these posts are hereby designated 
by the National Commander as ex-officio members of said Boards. Three mem- 
bers of such a Board shall constitute a quorum thereof. A Board shall meet within 
one month of the filing of a case before it. 


9. For the discharge of a member other than a Wing, Group, or Squadron 
Commander, or a member of an active-duty Task Force under the jurisdiction of 
National Headquarters, the Group Board has first jurisdiction, or the Squadron 
Board in a state where no Group exists. The case for discharge shall be filed 
in writing by the Commander of the Squadron to which the member is assigned. 
If the member is on a Group Staff, the case shall be filed with the Group Board 
by the Group Commander and if on a Wing Staff by the Wing Commander with 
the nearest Group Board. The member shall be notified in writing as to the 
pending action and the time of the hearing. The case for discharge shall be 
presented either in person or in writing by the Commander, or unit Staff Officer 
deputized by him, of the unit to which the member is assigned. The member may 
answer either in person or in writing. Both sides may call witnesses. 


10. If the Group Board, by majority vote, decides on discharge, a written report, 
stating whether the discharge is honorable or dishonorable and citing the reasons, 
shall be transmitted within ten days to the Wing Board for review. A copy shall 
be sent to the member with due notice of the time when the Wing Board will 
meet on the case. Procedure as to receipt of oral or written testimony and as to 
appearances will be the same as for the Group Board. Action by majority vote 
of the Wing Board will be final. If the vote is for discharge, the Wing Com- 
mander shall send a copy stating the decision and the reasons, to the member, 
to the member’s commanding officer, and to National Headquarters. The member’s 
service record and identification card shall thereupon be returned to National 
Headquarters. 


11. In the case of a member of a Task Force outside the jurisdiction of a Wing 
Command, the Task Force Board shall hold the first hearing and send its findings 
to the National Board of Review, with proceedings same as above outlined. 


12. In the case of a Squadron or Group Commander, the Wing Board shall 
have first jurisdiction and send the findings to the National Board. The case of a 
Squadron Commander shall be brought by his Group or Wing Commander and 
of a Group Commander by his Wing Commander. In the case of a Wing Com- 
mander, the case shall be brought by the Regional Commander to the Wing 
3oard in a nearby state and the findings sent to the National Board of Review. 


Subject: Civil Air Patrol Cadets. (G.M. No. 58) 


1. To extend the opportunities for service in the Civil Air Patrol to young 
people of the United States, there is hereby authorized within the scope of ad- 
ministrative Order No. 23 of the Office of Civilian Defense establishing the 
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Civil Air Patrol, a grade of membership to be designated as “Cadet” which will 
be junior to regular membership in the Civil Air Patrol. 


2. Membership as Civil Air Patrol] Cadets (CAPC) will be limited to students 


in good scholastic standing in the last or next to last year of senior high school 
who are native born Americans whose parents meet the citizenship requirements 
for membership in CAP. All cadets must be physically fit. 


3. Total membership in CAPC in any area will not exceed the total active 
regular membership of CAP in that area. Each male member may sponsor for 
membership in CAPC the young man of his acquaintance he thinks most likely to 
succeed in aviation and the sponsoring member will be personally responsible 
for the training of his recruit. Likewise each female member of CAP is authorized 
to sponsor one young woman. For each squadron of CAP there is authorized 
a counterpart squadron of CAPC, and for each flight of CAP a counterpart flight 
of CAPC. The composition, training and operations of CAPC units will be 
governed by the same directives used by CAP except that the Cadets will not be 
assigned to flying duty, and except as modified by CAPC directives issued by 
CAP National Headquarters. 


4. General direction of each CAPC unit will be the Commanding Officer of its 
parent CAP unit but the cadets will manage their own affairs to the fullest 
extent consistent with good results. On formation of a CAPC unit, provisional 
command officers will be appointed by the CAP unit commander and training 
will start at once. When the CAPC unit has progressed sufficiently, it will elect 
its command and staff officers to be confirmed by the CAP unit commander and 
will fill subsequent vacancies by election. At the option of the parent CAP unit, 
drill, classes and field exercises may be held separately from or combined with 
those of the CAP. 


5. Applications for membership will be executed in duplicate and will be ac- 
companied by three full-face passport photographs of the applicant, 1%” by 1%”. 
The parent CAP squadron, or the Flight in a community organized under a flight 
command, will receive one copy of the application and one photograph. The CAPC 
unit will receive the other copy and one photograph and the third copy will be 
attached to the cadet’s identification card to be issued by the CAP unit com- 
mander. On completing basic ground training and graduating from high school, 
cadets will be eligible for full membership in CAP. 


6. The uniform for CAPC will be: plain khaki shirt without shoulder loops, 
khaki trousers or khaki skirt for girls; belt with plain buckle; tan socks; plain 
tan shoes; and overseas cap prescribed for CAP. Any suitable outer garment may 
be worn. Insignia similar to those of CAP will be specified. Every squadron and 
flight of CAP is urged to take prompt action in organizing a counterpart unit for 
the young people of its community. 


No. 60. Requests for Membership Lists. 

1. It has come to the attention of Headquarters that various requests have been 
made direct to Wing, Group or Squadron Commanders for lists of pilots or other 
personnel. Varying reasons have been given in requesting these lists. 


2. In the future, any requests for lists of names and addresses, qualifications of 
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THE CONSTELLATION 


(Continued from page 26 


The main passenger compartment 1s 
located aft of the cargo spaces and is 
separated therefrom by a bulkhead and 
lockable door Arrangement of this 
compartment varies according to the 
use that is to be made of each individual 
uirplane and depends on the number 
of passengers to be carried, weight of 
cargo iboard, non stop range desired 
ind whether the plane is to be used 
it normal cruising speeds or wide 
open to rush troops or equipment at 
full throttle to some outpost where 
1 sudden emergency arises 

For example, the Constellation is de 
signed to carry fifty-five passengers 
und a crew of nine from Los Angeles 
to New York in record time 

In one arrangement of the passenget 
compartment, seats could possibly pro 
vide tor sixty passengers as follows: 
on left side of an aisle, four folding 
four place benches; on right side, 
eleven rows of four seats each, facing 
ilternately forward and aft The seats 
on right are convertible in flight to 
provide berths for twenty-two pas 
sen gers 

Food lockers are installed at after 
end of the main passenger compart 
ment There are eight windows, fou 
on each side of the cabin, in the proto 
type airplane, although number of 
windows varies according to the seat 
ing arrangements of the various models 
soon to be in production 

Aft of the passenger cabin and sepa- 
rated therefrom by a curtain are lava 
tory facilities. 

Passenger entrance is located on the 
left side near the after end of the main 
cabin. Entrance for crew is in flight 
station on the right side Additional 
cargo space 1s provided beneath the 
floor. 


The Tail 


One of the considerations in the de- 
sign of the triple tail is to keep the 
overall height at a minimum. The 
static height of the Constellation is 
eighteen feet eight inches, as compared 
with twenty feet nine inches for the 
307-B and twenty-seven feet ten inches 
for the DC-4. \ low urplane fits 
more easily into a hangar. There are 
other certain aerodynamic features 
which prompted Lockheed, famous for 
its twin-tailed aircraft, to add a third 
fin. These are of great importance in 
the present design. 

For instance, particular attention 
has been paid to the p yssibility of 
failure of engines during takeoft or 
cruising flight. The arrangement of 
the Constellation tail surface gives a 
maximum amount of control and safe 


ty tor a given pilot effort in the 
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FOUR WRIGHT engines of the 2,000- 

horse series are cooled by a new cowl 

with no more drag than 800-horse engines 
formerly caused. 


emergency conditions of engine failure. 

The arrangement of the vertical sur- 
faces also tends to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the horizontal tail sur- 
face which is the major control surface 
of any airplane. The outboard vertical 
surfaces eliminate the tendency of air 
to spill oft the end of the horizontal 
surface, and thereby increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the horizontal plane. 
The air, by these means, is harnessed, 
controlled and made to do the work 
that is required of it when the elevator 


is deflected. 


The Hydraulic Mock-Up 


The hydraulic mock-up duplicates 
the entire functional mechanism of the 
Constellation. Every item of the flight 
control auxiliary equipment such as 
cabin supercharging, landing gear, flap 
mechanism, etc., has all been dupli- 
cated exactly, in life size, and operated 
under simulated flight conditions 
through thousands of cycles in order 
to establish their merit before actually 
flying in the airplane. 


This method of testing enabled the 
engineers to run complete checks on 
such items as hydraulic pumps, valves, 
and fittings under actual Service con- 
ditions without endangering the flight 
test airplane or personnel. 


It is interesting to note that many 
design improvements have been made 
as a result of these tests on equipment 
that is normally purchased by Lock- 
heed. Without the use of the compli- 
cated hydraulic mock-up tests on pur- 
chased equipment, their weaknesses 
would normally not be discovered until 
actually installed in the flying airplane. 
Prudence dictated that a complete 
functional mock-up should be built at 
the beginning of the project. The ex- 
pense has been completely justified, 
as it is now known that some aircraft 
manufacturers have had considerable 
difficulty with their power boost set- 
ups and in several instances have near- 
ly lost the flight test airplane as a 
result. 

Research workers also contributed 
much to the development of the cabin 
supercharger installation and all of the 
controls necessary to its operation. 
This group has enabled the engineers 
to test all the flight controls of the 
airplane at extreme temperatures rang- 
ing down to minus seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit. It also played a large part 
in the structural tests necessary for 
the choosing of the types of structure 
for different parts of the airplane, and 
contributed so much to the knowledge 
of spotwelding that the exterior sur- 
face of the Constellation fuselage is 
approximately 75 per cent spotwelded, 
as well as 10 per cent of the wing, in- 
cluding some of the rib structure. 


The Cabin Supercharger 


Lockheed undertook the design and 
development of a special supercharger 
for the pressurized cabin. There are 
two separate superchargers, either of 
which will maintain correct air density. 

The control system of the cabin 
supercharger is designed to give a com- 
fortable atmosphere inside the cabin 
at all altitudes and includes the use of 
an air cooling system for hot days and 
an air heating system for cool days, as 
well as an air purifying system to 
eliminate cabin smoke, etc. The con- 
trol system is designed so that with 
rapid ascent or descent of the airplane, 
the passengers in the cabin are unaware 
of the rapid change in pressure on the 
outside of the airplane. 

This method of control will elimi- 
nate difficulties presently experienced 
by passengers, particularly on “sleeper” 
airplanes, where terrific ear-aches are 
likely to be developed when descend- 
ing during the night to some airport 
and not awakening until landing. 
These persons who are normally af- 
fected by high altitude flight will no 
longer be conscious of the altitude and 
will be as comfortable at 25,000 feet 
as they are normally at low altitude. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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4 Authorized Civil Air Patrol shoulder insignia must be sewed, not pinned 


on uniforms. 


Subject: Rank and Grade Designated for Civil Air Patrol 
Coastal Patrols (G. M. No. 50) 


1. When any member of the Civil Air Patrol goes on duty with a Civil Coastal 
Patrol, his duty assignment will determine his appropriate rank and grade in 
accordance with the table set forth herein, while assigned to such duty, irre- 
spective of the member’s status prior to accepting such active duty. Upon com- 
pletion of the member’s tour of active duty, said member’s rank and grade will 
revert to the original status as before such duty tour. 

a. Commanding Officer Captain 
b. Operations Officer Ist Lieut. 
Engineering Officer Ist Lieut. 
. Intelligence Officer Ist Lieut. 
. Pilots Ist Lieut. 
. Observers (Pilot Observers) 2nd Lieut. 
. Observers (Non-pilot) Flight Officer 
. Asst. Operations Officer 2nd Lieut. 
Asst. Engineering Officer 2nd Lieut. 
Asst. Intelligence Officer 2nd Lieut. 
. Airdrome Officer 2nd Lieut. 
Radio Operator 1 Tech. Sgt., Balance Staff Sets. 
. Mechanic A & E Master Set. 
Mechanics (uncertified) Staff Sgts. and Corporals 
. Radio Mechanic Master Sgts. and Tech. Sgt. 
. Administration Section Head Master Sgt. 
Plotting Board Operators Sgts. 
. Clerk Typists Corporals 
. Apprentice Mechanics Corporals 
t. Servicemen Privates ist 
u. Guards 2 3 Sgts., 3 Corporals, 10 Privates 

2. For administrative purposes the Patrol Commander may appoint one 
mechanic as Master Sgt. when in charge of or supervising work of other me- 
chanics. Guards, when organized as shifts and as may be necessary for admin- 
istrative or command purposes, may be organized with three sergeants and three 
corporals. When State Defense Force personnel are employed as guards, they 
may wear state uniforms instead of CAP uniforms. 


MEMBERSHIP 


General: Both men and women are eligible for enlistment. Only American 
citizens, native-born or naturalized at least ten years from friendly countries, 
may join. Fingerprints of all are checked by FBI. A limited number without 
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prior aviation experience ‘may be admitted where there are vacancies in local 
Squadrons from which application blanks and fingerprint cards may be obtained 
by eligibles. Minimum age for flying duties is 18 and ground duties 16. 


The CAP uniform consists of regulation Army garments with special CAP 
insignia, red braid, and red shoulder loops. CAP is the only civilian organization 
permitted to wear the U. S. on its emblem which is a red 3-bladed propeller in a 
white triangle on a blue disc. Officers are appointed as Majors, Captains, and 
Lieutenants in CAP and wear Army rank insignia. CAP Flight Officers, Ser- 
geants, and Corporals also are appointed. 


As a young people’s auxiliary, the CAP Cadets are organizing a limited number 
of boys and girls in the last two years of senior high school. Each CAP Squadron 
may form a CAPC Squadron and each CAP member may sponsor a Cadet re- 
cruit. This organization is explained in the following pages under the title of 
MEMBERSHIP (General Memoranda No. 58, Civil Air Patrol Cadets). 

Subject: Application Information (G. M. No. 6) 

Wing Commanders will instruct all ranks that all information contained in 


application blanks is confidential and must not be given out to anyone except 
officers of the Army, Navy or Civil Air Partol. 


Subject: Citizenship Requirements for Civil Air Patrol (G. M. No. 13) 


In order to qualify for membership in the Civil Air Patrol, an applicant must 
come under one of the following categories: 

1. Any natural born United States Citizen. 

2. Anyone born in any country which is not an enemy, provided he has been 
a naturalized U. S. citizen for ten years. 


These citizenship requirements apply to all Civil Air Patrol personnel as well 
as to members. 


Subject: Enlistment Procedure (G. M. No. 28) 


1. Recruitment of new members must be held insofar as possible to pilots, 
student pilots, radio operators, radio mechanics, aircraft mechanics, apprentice 
mechanics, parachute riggers, ground service men and others of actual aviation 
skill. 


2. As in the past, enlistment forms sent directly to National Headquarters 


by such applicants will be cleared with FBI. Service records will be returned 
to Wing Commanders for transmittal to local units so that applicants can be 
interviewed locally and issued their membership cards if they appear desirable 
members. 


3. Applications from non-flyers other than the above categories will not be 
approved by National Headquarters unless endorsed on the back by Wing, Group 
or Squadron Commander. Such application without endorsement will be re- 
turned to the applicant with the advice that he should apply through his nearest 
CAP unit. 

4. It is preferable that applicants for approved-type personnel likewise be 
endorsed by Wing, Group or Squadron Commander. Applications for people not 
needed locally should not be sent to Washington as it is a waste of Government 
time and facilities to process their papers 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT, Dallas, Texas 
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GENERAL MEMORANDA 


NOTE: General Memoranda are released from time to time by the several Army 
Air Forces officers assigned to CAP National Headquarters. These memoranda 
augment the Training and Operations Directives in that they provide a vehicle 
for keeping all members informed of changes in procedures, establishment of 
new procedures and the clarification of previous directives. All Civil Air Patrol 
Members should keep themselves currently posted by a thorough understanding 
of General Memoranda. 


ACTIVE DUTY ASSIGNMENTS 


Subject: Coastal Patrol 

Members while in their local units continue their regular occupations and de- 
vote their spare time to the Patrol. But thousands who have been able to 
volunteer thirty days or more of continuous service have been detached from 
their Squadrons for assignment to active-duty missions which CAP performs 
for the Army. 

Early in the year, when the Axis submarines began to take a heavy toll of 
shipping on the vital supply routes along our coast, CAP organized a series of 
Coastal Patrols at points designated by the Army. According to Maj. Gen 
Follett Bradley, these “Flying Minute Men” brought their own planes, repait 
tools, radios, and other equipment to fly on watch over the coastal waters. 

Subs spotted by CAP observers have been sunk, General Bradley has revealed 
Others about to attack merchant vessels have crash-dived at the approach of 
CAP planes. Vessels in distress have been reported and hundreds of survivors 
of torpedoing have been rescued when their position was radioed to shore. The 
Coastal Patrol bases, under the command of CAP National Headquarters, have 
their own CAP officers. Many members have volunteered for the duration in 
this work. 


Scbject: Inland Activities 

Extensive inland missions also are being flown for the Army to help release 
military planes and pilots for combat duty. While planes upwards of ninety 
horsepower are required for coastal patrol, the lighter aircraft, of which thou- 
sands are available for CAP service, are used on other assignments. 

Courier service totaling thousands of miles a day on regular routes and sched- 
ules is being flown to carry officers, dispatches, and rush shipments between 
Army posts. Other work includes towing aerial gunnery targets, tracking flights 
for guns and searchlights, aerial reconnaissance and inspection, simulated air 
support for ground troops in training and searches for lost aircraft. 

In addition, active missions are performed for Federal and State agencies. For 
the U. S. Forest Service, area patrol and observation flights over fires have been 
conducted to conserve timber resources in a number of States. Federal officials 
have been carried on rush trips. For war production plants, courier services 
have been organized in many areas to carry key executives and urgent shipments 
such as machine parts. In some cases, the stoppage of assembly lines has been 
prevented by this aerial pony express. 
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Members on active duty receive a moderate per diem to cover personal ex- 
penses, including cost of their uniforms and a good deal of their equipment. A 
moderate rental, varying with horsepower, is paid for planes per hour of flight. 


Subject: Volunteer Missions 

While not on active duty, members serve without compensation, paying for the 
operation of their own or rented planes. The only Federal funds spent for this 
volunteer system are for National Headquarters expenses and limited aid to 
each Wing office. 

All practice flights are on a volunteer basis and often serve purposes beyond 
that of training. Mock air raids to put the Civilian Defense workers on the 
alert, blackout observations, and tests of the air-raid warning network are among 
the jobs done in co-operation with Civilian Defense authorities. Intensive aerial 
searches have been made for salvage metal piles. In recruiting and War Bond 
drives, CAP planes drop handbills and stage maneuvers to draw crowds. 

In local disasters such as floods and tornados, the Squadrons turn out fo! 
reconnaissance and rescue, guard duty, and the flying of medical supplies, dem- 
onstrating the alertness with which they would meet a war emergency. Most 
of the aerial units of the State Guards have been discontinued and merged with 
CAP because of the greater flexibility of the national organization in operating 
regardless of State lines. Thus CAP performs the function of an aerial home- 


guard, co-operating closely with ground units in each State. 
Subject: Application for Active Duty Service (G.M. No. 32) 


1. Application blanks are available whereby members may volunteer for one 
month, two months, or three months of active duty service per year. This does 
not preclude longer service. Members who wish to serve more than three months 
or for the duration should so state. A short-term volunteer can pledge for a 
longer term at any time by executing a new oath 


2. Each volunteer should make out his application in duplicate, have one of 
the copies notarized, and file both with his Squadron Commander who should 
fill out the part of the two blanks requiring his signature and send both directly 
to the Wing Commander. A Squadron Commander who volunteers or a member 
of a Growp Staff should file with the Group Commander, and a member of the 


Wing Staff with the Wing Commander. 


3. The Wing Commander should at once sign the notarized form requiring 
his signature, send it immediately to National Headquarters, and keep the du- 
plicate for his files. 


4. Each Wing Commander should set up a special file of duplicate applica- 
tions, classified according to individual abilities for service as pilots, observers, 
mechanics, etc. In the larger Wings, card file systems may be necessary to keep 
track of members who are qualified in more than one skill. 


5. The Wing Commander should develop a priorities list of volunteers in 
each category so that when a call comes for, say, five pilots, he can pick from 
those at the top of the list. Members next in order will know that they may be 
called at any time and should be kept advised as to their place on the list. 


6. Preference should be given to those who volunteer for the longer terms 
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networks by holding the circuits open. Furthermore, TWX tolls are 
charged on the basis of the number of minutes the circuits are in use or 
held open. 


Inasmuch as stations called will announce by their unit designation and 
location as prescribed in paragraph 2a above, teletype communications 
between CAP units and to National Headquarters will carry no inside 
address. Messages to National Headquarters will not be addressed to any 
particular individual, as all such messages will be routed to the proper 
office for attention. 


If more than one message is to be transmitted on one call, each will bear 
the heading prescribed in paragraph 2b above, followed by the usual ac- 
knowledgment. 


In a two-way conversation, in order to avoid breaking in on a statement 
before its completion (unless some flagrant error has been noticed), op- 
erators will not start typing before the phrase “GA” appears. 


4. Commanders of all CAP units are responsible that the instructions set forth 
in this directive are strictly observed. 


- 


5. All units having TWX teletype service will advise National Headquarters 
of their call signs and will keep this Headquarters currently informed of any 
changes. 


O. D. NO. 32. CAP SOUTHERN FRONTIER LIAISON PATROL 


The contents of this directive are restricted to Southern Frontier Liaison 
Patrol. 


O. D. NO. 33. MAINTENANCE OF PHYSICAL CONDITION 
OF COASTAL PATROL AND LIAISON PATROL FLIGHT 
PERSONNEL 


1. The maintenance by all flight personnel on duty with CAP Coastal Patrol 
and Liaison Patrol units of physical condition requisite for this type of service 
is extremely important. Periodic breaks from routine work which are spent in 
exercise or relaxation are essential to the maintenance of the high standard of 
physical fitness necessary for the efficient performance of assigned flying mis- 
sions. It is directed, therefore, that in addition to the one day rest per week 
required of all Coastal Patrol and Liaison Patrol personnel (See paragraph 2b, 
Operations Directive No. 13-C, August 26, 1942, and paragraph 25b, Operations 
Directive No. 32, November 10, 1942, both issued by this Headquarters), all 
flight personnel on duty with Coastal Patrol and Liaison Patrol units be required 
to take two days off per month as part of their official assignment. Said two 
days shall be taken in conjunction with a weekly rest day in order to provide 
a period of seventy-two (72) hours continuous absence from duty. 


2. Said rest periods will be scheduled in such manner as to cause no inter- 
ruption of tactical operations and will not be cumulative. 


90 CAP HANDBOOK 


O. D. NO. 34. CRASH PROCEDURE FOR CAP COASTAL 
PATROLS AND LIAISON PATROLS 


1. The Commanding Officer of each CAP Coastal Patrol and Liaison Patrol 
is hereby charged with the responsibility for the organization, equipment and 
training of a Crash Crew for the unit under his command, unless adequate crash 
facilities are already available at the airport on which the unit is based. 


? 


2. This work shall be handled in accordance with the procedure set forth in 
Training Directive No. 8, Crash Procedure, this Headquarters, March 20, 1942, 
and shall be accomplished as expeditiously as circumstances permit. Such equip- 
ment and supplies as may not be on hand or available for use from other sources 
shall be procured from available base funds. 


3. In addition to the equipment listed in Training Directive No, 8, there shall 
be provided a pair of strong, industrial-type gloves for each member of the 
Crash Crew. 


O. D. NO. 35. DAILY LINE INSPECTION OF AIRCRAFT CAP 
OPERATING BASES AND STATIONS 


1. All aircraft on duty at CAP Operating Bases and Stations shall be given 
a thorough line inspection at least once each day on which said aircraft are in 
operation and, if practicable, before each flight mission. Said inspection shall 
cover all applicable items listed on the attached form “Report of Daily Line 
Inspection of Aircraft,” which form shall be used in recording report of each such 
inspection. 


2. Said reports shall be made in single copy and shall be retained in the 
Engineering Files of the Base or Station. 


3. As soon as the printing of this form can be completed, copies will be 
supplied all Bases and Stations in pads of 100 copies each. In the meantime, 
each of said units will typewrite the forms as needed. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL 


(Name of Patrol or Station) 


(Location) 
(Date) 


REPORT OF DAILY LINE INSPECTION OF AIRCRAFT 
(NOTE: Complete line inspection as covered by this report shall be made of 
all aircraft in operation at the Base or Station at least once each day and, if 
practicable, before each flight mission. Check stisfactory items and give in- 
formation on all irregularities.) 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT, Dallas, Texas 
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PROPHECY 


(Continued from page 29) 


in infinite varieties of combination, 
with or without the dynamic wing 
beat. 

Many attempts have been made to 
use flapping wings in a mechanical 
fly ing structure—Penaud himself made 
a small model which actually achieved 
flight—but none of these have at- 
tained more than a clumsy approxi- 
mation. For man’s purposes, the con- 
ventional aileron, rudder and elevator 
give better results, because the me- 
chanics of natural jointed structures 
of bones, tendons and a multiplicity 
of muscles and feathers under instinc- 
tive reflex control are difficult of even 
approximate realization in practical 
mechanical structures. 

Most birds have only relatively flat 
tail surfaces, controlling longitudinal 
stability and attitude, and helping to 
make turns or to control yawing, with- 
out the aid of the vertical fin and rud- 
der which must perforce substitute in 
the conventional airplane. 

Stability of the center of pressure 
on airplane wings can be obtained by 
several means, foremost being the use 
of reverse camber near the trailing 
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(From Histoire De L’Aeronautique) 

SEVENTY YEARS AGO Alphonse Penaud startled France with his work in aerodynamics. 

Here are some of his famous creations—a helicopter, a rubber-powered planaphore, 
and a mechanical bird. 


edge. The most common means of 
overcoming the retrograde movement 
of the center of pressure on most 
wings is the use of horizontal tail sur- 
faces at negative incidence to the down 
wash of air flowing over the wings, 
and this in effect is the equivalent of 
the reverse cambered wing. 


The prime need of a rudder to con- 
trol yawing results from the fact that 
in the usual range of flight angles, in- 
creased lift is accompanied by in- 
creased drag, and vice versa. If the 
lift is unbalanced along the span of 
the wing, a yawing tendency is created 
by the difference in drag, and this is 
particularly true if a turn is initiated 
by change of lift at the wing tips. 
Yawing also occurs if a turn is initiated 
by rudder, but in this case the rudder 
aids in overcoming most of it. 


In a number of instances, both in 
flight pioneering and in more recent 
years, an effort has been made to go 
nature one better and dispense with 
both the body and the tail as such, 
by transferring the tail functions to 
the wing tips. A fair degree of suc- 
cess has been attained in tailless types, 
or flying wings, with some loss of aero- 
batic maneuverability. 


* ABILITY 
* PRECISION 
* PRODUCTION 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURING 


The earliest demonstrations of the 
possibilities of artificial flight were 
gained by the use of relatively crude 
gliders, and such flights gave the first 
insight into the nature of the problems 
of flight. Real progress in the art of 
flying began when man _ contrived 
gliders capable of carrying him, and 
learned from experience how they be- 
haved under different conditions. 
Power-driven flight was achieved only 
after a man, practiced in the art of 
gliding, dared to trust himself in flight 
with power instead of gravity as the 
means of propulsion. 


By the toss of a coin it was Orville 
Wright, rather than his equally com- 
petent brother Wilbur, who gained the 
distinction of being the first to achieve 
power-driven flight. Together, the 
Wright brothers had discovered the 
means — the elevator — to overcome 
the retrograde movement of the center 
of pressure on the wings; they achieved 
control of lateral attitude by warping 
the wings; they had provided, in the 
rudder, the means to control direction, 
and after experimenting with con- 
trolled kites and gliders had learned 
to control adverse yaw by intercon- 
necting the lateral control and the 
steering control to compensate for 
yaw. They avoided propeller torque 
and slipstream effects by using twin 
pusher propellers rotating in opposite 
directions, and thus avoided the gyro- 


scopic effects of the propellers. 


Their splendid achievement came, 
however, only after nearly a century 
of intensive study and experimentation 
by many pioneers, of whom they were 
two of the foremost. The first really 
tangible efforts to present the theory 
of flight were made early in the last 
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century, and by the latter half of the 
century men like Penaud were achiey 


almost unbelies ible result 


ing 

The following story about Penaud 
and his patent for a plane which was 
ilmost a “flying wing” except for the 
Penaud tail still used on conventional 
uirplanes, has been pieced together over 
1 number of years by the 1uthor 
Among the scanty sources of intorma 
tion are the patent applic m1o0Nn hled by 
Penaud and his associate and mechanic, 
Paul Gauchot, on February 16, 1876; 
the patent itself, issued the same yea! 
April 8: the listing of the patent in 
the 1877 


Brevets’’: public ition of the complete 


French “Catalogue des 


drawings and specifications in L’ Aero 
naute” of October, 1877; an article by 


Octave Chanute in the January, 1894, 


‘American’ Engineer ind Railroad 
Journal;” proceedings in the U. S$ 
Patent Ofhce in 1912 in connection 
with a Rex Smith patent; an irticle 
on “Pioneers of Aviation” in a 1913 
issue of Aircraft,”” and an article 
dated November 17, 1917, in the 
Fachzeitung fur Flugtechnik.” A cet 


tified copy oft the patent was obtained 
for the U. S. Wat Department in the 
winter of 1922-23, and the author 
ilso has used the longhand notes ap 
pearing over the signatures of the 


inventors on the original dt iwing 


Alphonse Penaud was born in Paris 
in 1850. Little is known of his early 
life, but he was the son of a French 
admiral and intended to enter the 
Navy himself The effects of some 
implacable dise 1S it may have been 


infantil paralysis which crippled 
him closed that career, and he turned 
instead to research ind experiment in 
iviation 


The details of his education have 


not come to light, but he must have 
had a thorough schooling in enginee! 
ing, for his learning along these lines 
is amply evidenced by his achieve 
ments. He was a perfect technician 
und an able theorist, and to these 
qualities he added a fine and attractive 
personality—sweet, modest, with an 
enlightened spirit and extraordinarily 
good sense 

In April, 1870, Penaud invented a 
motor of twisted rubber strands which 
today is still a p ypular means of pro 
viding power for aviation models. His 
first applic ition of this motor was to 
a helicopter, a modified version of 
which ultimately found its way to the 
Wright brothers. The care and pet 
fection which marked all his work 
ire found in the helicopters he later 
had built by the clockmaker Breguet, 
in which the smaller metallic pieces 
were made of aluminum, then a rare 


and costly metal. The propeller blades 
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were gilded to overcome resistance and 
improve their efhciency. 

The following year—1871—Penaud 
gave, in the gardens of the Tuileries 
in Paris, the first public demonstration 
of the flight of a small airplane. Did 
the people who watched have an 
inkling of the enormous importance 
of the thing they saw? For the first 
time in the world, the man in the 
strect saw power-driven mechanical 
flight an actuality, not just a dream. 

The small airplane which Penaud 
designed and constructed he called a 
planaphore.” It was a monoplane 
with a propeller driven by twisted rub 
ber and was fitted at the rear with a 
stabilizing surface. The propeller 
could be arranged to act either as 
1 pusher or as a tractor. 

[That demonstration was a_ mile 
stone of capital importance along the 
way to flight, because it showed the 
possibility of sustained flight by an air 
plane. Later Penaud repeated the 
demonstration before the French So- 
ciety of Aerial Navigation, of which 
he was one of the organizers and one 
of the most assiduous and interesting 
members. 

With his planaphore Penaud was 
ible to study the longitudinal stability 
of airplanes and to demonstrate the 
principles of the Penaud tail. That 
fail is the one used today in all but 
tailless types of planes, and even there 
it is approximated by the washout in 
the trailing tips. 

To compensate the torque of the 
propelle: he twisted one wing to gain 
lift, or better — because it avoided 
the yawing effect of the unsymmet- 
rically twisted wing - loaded the op 
posite wing with a small weight. 
Flights of sixty meters were obtained 
with a planaphore weighing only six 
teen grams. 

In September, 1871, Penaud con- 
structed a small mechanical bird, a 
model airplane with flapping wings, 
using the twisted rubber bands to 
oscillate the wings. And it would 
fly—he obtained flights of ten to fif 
teen meters with his model, and alti 
tudes up to five meters above the point 
of launching. 


In 1872 and 1873 he published the 
laws of gliding and proposed a method 
of studying the resistance of the air. 
Following this he developed the theory 
of flight with wings. Also in 1873 he 
indicated the use of the Zoetrope and 
a succession of instantaneous photo- 
graphs to study the flight of birds, and 
it was shortly after this that Marey 
succeeded with just such a method. 

It was at this time that Penaud 
conceived the interaction of the ground 


on wings, and the importance of cen- 





tering the lift, thrust and drag. He 
also conceived the division of the wing 


function of birds into sustaining and 


propelling portions. 

By 1875 Penaud had set up defi- 
nitely three major problems of aerial 
navigation: resistance of the air, 
strength of materials, and light en- 
gines. He applied himself in particular 
to the first two and sought to employ 
the useful effects of airflow, while 
minimizing its useless effects. In that 
same year the Academy of Sciences 
gave him a prize for his theory of 
flight, and about this time he published 
the design of an elongated captive 
balloon. 

In pursuit of the problem of ma- 
terials he studied the properties of 
tissues, metals and wood, and of their 
assembly into efficient structures as 
aircraft parts. He was familiar also 
with instruments of navigation and 
piloting, and had a knowledge of 
marine structures and bridge struc- 
tures. 

Analyzing the patent in the light of 
this brief sketch of the character, skill 
and perseverance of Penaud, it will be 
seen readily that the patent is a resume 
of all the knowledge that he had ac 
quired, and that it embodied his con- 
ception of an airplane that bears a 
startling resemblance in many aspects 
to the features found in today’s planes. 

In describing Penaud’s design, italics 
are used to indicate its features which 
we are accustomed to think of as de- 
veloped much more recently than 
SIXTY-SIX years ago. 

The drawings which accompanied 
Patent No. 111574, formally delivered 
to Messrs. Penaud and Gauchot, No. 
14 Rue de Castellane, Paris, by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
on April 8, 1876, show a Aigh-wing, 
twin-tractor monoplane amphibian 
urplane with a refractable  four- 
Ww heeled chassis. 

The wings are symmetrically dis- 
posed, presenting a large sustaining 
surface, fapered in plan form and ta- 
pering in thickness at the tips. The 
rear portion of the wings (shaded in 
the drawing) is reverse cambered, and 
to its rear margin are appended di- 
rectly twin balanced elevators. The 
wing, with through spurs, rests di- 
rectly on top of the nacelle, or body, 
to which it is rigidly attached. 

The body has a streamline form, in 
plan and profile, and at the rear a 
vertical fin with a balanced rudder. A 
transmission placed forward gives the 
pilot dual control of elevators and 
rudder, and a bowsprit projects for- 
ward to aid the eye of the pilot as an 
attitude indicator. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NEW LIFE 
RAFT FOR 
‘FORTS’ 


|DDIE RICKENBACKER and 

j other airmen who have escaped 
a relentless sea are the inspiration for 
a new rubber life raft that will save 
more American lives when planes are 
forced down into the waves. 

The latest equipment is a seven-man 
raft to be carried by Flying Fortresses. 
It was designed by the Equipment 
Laboratory of the Army Air Forces’ 
Materiel Center at Wright Field, where 
Capt. William Cherry, Rickenbacker’s 
pilot on the ill-fated Pacific flight, has 
been assigned as consultant. 

The raft, worked out in collabora- 
tion with United States Rubber Com- 
pany, rolls into a carrying case three 
feet long by one and one-half feet in 
diameter and weighs seventy pounds. 

Let’s unroll it quickly and toss it 
overboard from a sinking bomber. The 
raft is inflated on compressed gas and 
springs out twelve feet long with a 
beam of five feet eight inches. It has 
a blue bottom, so as not to attract 
sharks, but if one snags it, there is 
a horizontal bulkhead to keep the raft 
afloat. 

The crew clambers in. They find 


oars, a sail, and an orange-yellow tar- 
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paulin to keep the sun from blistering 
them while serving as a bright color 
to attract passing ships or planes. A 
fabric sea anchor will keep the nose of 
the raft headed into the waves to 
lessen their danger. 

Maybe some of the crew are hurt 
in the splash landing. Well, there’s 
a first aid kit. Other survivors will 
break out the fishing kit and emergency 
and signal kits, the latter including a 
box kite, which can also be used for 
fishing. In some boats will go even 
a radio sending set. 








These items, together with concen- 
trated rations for thirty days, are se- 
cured in a waterproof container fixed 
on the bottom of the boat. Also the 
crew finds a bailing bucket, a plastic 
hand pump, and ten-foot rope lines 
on either side of the raft to right it in 
Case it capsizes. 

The raft is equipped with fabric 
cross-members that serve as seats so 
the men don’t roll together or have 
to pile up on each other. 


Te 
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1EORGE J. NEWMAN might 

have been called the child 
prodigy of modern aviation except that 
he came to eminence the hard way. 
He is, at thirty-four, vice president 
of Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
and in charge of the four-engined 
bomber factory at Fort Worth, de- 
scribed by Consolidated as being the 
world’s largest aircraft plant. 

He not only has personally helped 
build every model produced in Con- 
solidated’s colorful history since 1923, 
but has been test pilot and is licensed 
to fly every land or sea plane from 
zero horsepower to whatever. 

He is one of two original employes 
who remained with Consolidated, was 
elected a director when twenty-three, 
and his unique record has earned him 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce vote as one of the nation’s 
ten outstanding young men of 1942. 
The Texas Jaycees voted him a similar 
state designation. 

Tall, lanky, with eyes seemingly al- 
ways on the horizon, Newman was 
born at Maidstone, County of Kent, 
England, on April 8, 1908. He came 
to Canada in 1913 with his father, 
who the next year came to this coun- 
try to become factory manager for 
the Curtiss Company in the first World 
War. 

Thus aircraft and aviation soon got 
into young Newman’s blood. His fami- 
ly settled in Buffalo but Newman at- 
tended high school it Garden City, 
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Long Island, where at fifteen he had 
finished schooling to take a job in the 
wing department at Gallaudet Aircraft 
in Rhode Island. 


He hadn’t been at Gallaudet long 
before Maj. R. H. Fleet, the general 
manager, formed a new company and 
took over. But there wasn’t plant 
space enough when Fleet secured an 
order for thirty-five Army training 
Fleet removed the factory to 


Buffalo in 


planes. 
Newman’s old home in 
1924. 

Young Newman worked in one de- 
partment after another, learning each 
fundamental of aircraft manufacture. 
He welded, he was a machinist, he 
worked in the oil and gas tank de 
partments, he put planes together on 
the final assembly line. 

In July, 1928, he obtained his first 
pilot’s license, after being promoted 
to superintendent of the important 
Consolidated commercial business — 
the Fleet aircraft division. 

The new pilot went right into fly- 
ing boat experience, for in 1928 Con- 
solidated, which specialized in Army 
and Navy contracts, came out with 
the mammoth Admiral. It was the 
largest flying boat ever built, with a 
wing span of 100 feet. It was suc- 
ceeded by the Commodore, and New- 
man found time to become a seasoned 
sea plane pilot. But making planes was 
the job he kept his eye on. 

Most of Consolidated’s business then 
was in flying boats. Buffalo, however, 
lacked ice-free waters in winter and 
the company decided to make a change. 

First employee to move was New- 
man. At twenty-seven, he then was 
issistant factory superintendent. He 
was ordered to California in July, 
1935, and set out in his personal 
plane. 

His job was to install machinery and 
equipment in a San Diego plant ahead 
of the arrival of the rest of the organi- 
zation. And he had to hire people, too. 
Apparently that work was as thorough 
as the rest of his aircraft building, for 
many of his employees have remained 
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and risen to ranking positions with 
Consolidated. 

In the new plant, Newman con- 
tinued to fly Consolidated products. 
For a year he served as assistant chief 
test pilot, doing much of the pre- 
liminary testing of the experimental 
XB-24, which became, as the Libera- 
tor, the fastest four-engined bomber 


in World War II. 


Consolidated received a large order 
from sorely-pressed Britain as the 
second World War came around. In 
February, 1941, Newman took off 
from San Diego in the first Britain- 
bound bomber. He shoved that B-24 
Liberator across the continent to New 
York in nine hours and fifty-seven 
minutes for a record. He took the 


plane on to Montreal, and apparently 


planned to take it right on across the 
Atlantic, but 
mental permission. 

There was plenty of business for 
him back at San Diego, and he hurried 
home. Within two months Consoli- 
dated had to build its second plant and 


couldn’t get govern- 


Newman was assigned the task of 
turning out parts and subassemblies. 
He did such a top-flight job in West 
Coast parts production that on March 
3, 1942, he was named vice president 
in charge of operations at the new 
Fort Worth plant. 
follow Newman’s 
progress. The Fort Worth 
turned out its first Liberator bomber 
in April, 1942, more than 100 days 
It produced the 
Express 


New records 
plant 


ahead of schedule. 
first C-87 
counterpart a few months later — 


Liberator cargo 
thirty days ahead of schedule. 

The Fort Worth plant contains sev- 
eral aircraft innovations. It has the 
longest straight mechanized assembly 
line in the industry. A recent parts 
plant building addition makes it prob- 
ably the largest self-contained aircraft 
factory in the world. 

Its boss is an unassuming young 
man you wouldn’t even notice in a 
crowd of tall Texans; he has an awful 


singleness of purpose. 








PROPHECY 
(Continued from page 40 


lers are loc ited tor 





The two prope 
ward of the wings, and adjacent to 
the sides of the body, with an alternate 
loc ition indicated in openings within 
the wing frame. 

The wings are formed of multipl 
rigid spars across their span, with fore 
and aft members, o1 cap strip upplied 
over them. Sharp edged rigid border 
units form marginal formers, and the 
wings are double surfaced, with fab 
rics, sheet metal or plywood To re 
duce friction and protect the surface 
from weathering, various “dopes”’ aré 
proposed. 

French patents have their peculiari 
ties, among them “reserving the right” 
to do thus and so, and Penaud and 
Gauchot “reserved the right’, in 
forming all rigid parts of their ma 
chine, to use metal, wood, or other 
strong materials in solids, sheets, tubes 
and sectional forms such as double T’s 
ind all the forms now used in industry 
ind construction to obtain strength 
with lightness Tubes, they suggested, 
could be formed of rolled plates or 
multiple plys, and fitted with light 
wood hulk ty ads. 

They suggested wings surfaced with 
metal or plywood incorporated as 
members of the wing structure, bulk 
headed it intery ils with upright mem 
bers—a construction which, with the 
multiple spars, anticipates the com 
partmented construction ot the 
stressed skin wings 

The wings were slightly concave 
underneath in the forward portion, to 
act on the air like a marine propeller 
with increasing pitch; and the design 
provided also for giving the wings a 
slight twist, so that the part nearest 
the body was presented at a greater 
angle than the outer portion in al! 
rangement which was, in effect, wash 


out. 


Stable equilibrium was to be obtained 
by reversing the sectional curvature 
of the rear part of the wing, an ar 
rangement which anticipated the table 
center of pressure in reverse camber 
wings, and another way of obtaining 
the well-known stability § of the 
Penaud tail used by all conventional 
airplanes. 

The wings were braced by an upper 
‘fay wire system, with two small 
masts forming pylons, and a lower stay 
wire system with the lower ends of 
the stays fastened to the base of the 
nacelle. At the outer ends, the Stays 
were attached to reinforced ribs. 
Moreover, the inventor provided for 
eliminating these stay wires in high 
speed machines, contemplating cantt 


lever wing construction. He also sug 
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gested joining the two wings in a 
blunt dihedral with the crest down— 
the lateral dihedral with its well- 
known properties of lateral stability. 

The principal members of the body, 
or nacelle, were four longerons, the 
upper two of which were connected 
to all the wing spars. At the rear, 
the longerons supported the hinges of 
the elevator and the lower hinge of 
the rudder, and provision was made 
also for rudder braces, and for strut 
ynd shear bracing. 

Since the plane was amphibian, the 
nacelle was made watertight, and the 
cabin for passengers was provided with 
portholes. The passengers had access 
to the cabin either through side doors 
er through the hatch provided for the 
pilot’s head in the top of the nacelle, 
and this hatch in turn was equipped 
with a windshield or a streamlined 
cock pit cover. 

To protect the rudder if the plane 
should tip backward while on the 
ground, a fail skid was provided. 

The elevators and the rudder were 
of similar construction—each had an 
internal member comprising rudder 
post or hinge, and marginal members. 
As in the wings, surfaces would be 
applied to the framework with or 
without cap strips. Balance was pro- 
posed for the elevators, to permit 
them to sfream into the wind when 
not controlled by the pilot, and the 
balance was to be achieved by coun- 
terweights or springs. The drawings 
showed compensated surfaces for the 
rudder and elevators, and the elevators 
were interconnected. A single cross 
bar held by the pilot controlled both 


rudder and elevators. 


The two equal propellers at the 
front of the wing were placed so that 
their axes were slightly below the 
wings, a position important for longi- 
tudinal equilibrium because it passed 
the line of thrust close to the center 
of resistance and the center of gravity 
in flight. They were given opposite 
pitch and turned in opposite directions 
at equal speeds, preferably turning 
outwardly above. They could be 
actuated independently, or by common 
control, and Penaud even suggested 


variable pitch. 


Still more remarkable is Penaud’s 
suggestion of utilizing the variable 
pitch of the propellers in such a way 
that by reducing the pitch the pro- 
pellers could speed up and store energy 
for the take-off, by which method the 
stored energy becomes available to 
yssist in the take-off when the pitch 
of the blades is quickly increased to 
normal. Yet more remarkable is 
Penaud’s disclaimer of invention of this 
feature, for he says he took the idea 





from the earlier art of a different type 
of aircraft, “the helicopter’, using 
lifting screws. Thus was foreshadowed 
the jump take-off of the present-day 
gyroplanes. 


Penaud also recognized the advan- 
tage of using centrifugal force to 
stiffen the propeller blades against 
bending due to thrust loads. 

The propellers were to be entirely 
metallic, preferably steel, formed of 
radius rods with blades attached. The 
helical blades were to be finished in 
such a way as to penetrate the air with 
a minimum of friction. 

Each propeller shaft was mounted 
in bearings in a rigid frame fastened to 
the forward ribs, and among the va- 
rious transmissions suggested was 
crank shafts for engines mounted in 
the wings, where the pilot and me- 
chanic could have direct access to 
them. Or, Penaud said, the engines 
could be in the nacelle, with shaft- 
and-gear or chain-and-sprocket or 
other transmissions to the propeller 
shafts. Steam and internal explosion 
engines were suggested, with others, 
as usable power plants. 

One of the most startling features 
of Penaud’s design was the four- 
wheeled retractable chassis, with chan- 
nels in the nacelle to contain the re- 
tracted gear. The forward wheels 
were castered (like the wheels of a 
chair), canted slightly to make them 
self-aligning and give them free orien- 
tation so that resistance from forward 
would not cause the plane to nose over 
in landing. 

The wheels in the drawings have 
steel rims on steel cone disks, and the 
landing gear springs consist of rubber 
strand shock absorbers, or bungees. 
These, Penaud suggested, could be re- 
placed by airsprings. 

A tripping release was provided for 
the projection of the wheels, and re- 
traction was achieved by cords or 
chains passing over pulleys, aided by 
the weight of the gears and by special 
springs. When the wheels were pro- 
jected and ready for use, a bolt locked 
them in position to withstand the 
landing shock. 

For land take-offs, the conventional 
taxiing was indicated, or an arrange- 
ment which was actually a catapult 
launching. On the water, the plane 
could glide on the bottom surface of 
the nacelle, or on inclined metal sur- 
faces rigidly supported under the 
nacelle. These latter, obviously, are 
hydrovanes. 

Of mechanical devices to aid the 
pilot, Penaud proposed a longitudinal 
water-level, or a manometer actuated 
by a water column; a compass, a me- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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‘“There Goes 
‘Tex’ Again’’ 


Great fellow, that “Tex”... flies like he'd 
been born with wings ... yet eight months 
azo he was working derrick on a Gulf Coast 
rig... must’ve always had a yen to get up 
where he could see what was going on 
and man does he get up there nou 
30,000 as easy as hedge-hopping . . . engin 
just seems to purr with his hands on the 
controls... QUESS those two thousand horses 
know there’s a Texan in the saddle. 


Texans are in the saddle wherever there’s 
action these days. In the air, on the ground, 
and on the sea there are few fighting out- 
fits that don’t have a “Tex.” In peacetime 
“Tex” is a good civilian—in war he makes a 


good soldier. 


, 


More than 2,000 Texans have gone from 
the employ of the Humble Oil & Refining 
Company into the armed forces. Each day 
sees that number grow and in support of 
those who serve in uniform are 13,000 men 
and women back in Texas who have dedi- 
cated their entire energy to all-out war 
eftort. 


These 13,000 civilian soldiers of Humble 
are turning out millions of gallons of 100- 
octane aviation gasoline for fighting planes; 
many other millions of gallons of 91-octane 
fuel for training planes; special strato- 
sphere greases and instrument oils for 
high-altitude flight; tremendous quantities 
of Toluol for high-explosive bombs; asphalt 
for runways; rust preventives for aircraft 
engines; and many other special petroleum 
products for the great American air forces. 
They are backing their “Tex” with their 
brains, their brawn and their bonds. They 


ure in this fight to win. 
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peace cecore nena tienen 
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Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve 
the vital demands of war; tomorrow they 
will serve equally well the needs of peace. 


FINING COMPANY 


13,000 Texans United in the War Effort 














FAR-REACHING 


worked out in CAA’s 


change is 
being 
(formerly 


W or 


CPT), reshaping this flight training 


Training Service 
program to fit in more effectively with 
the requirements of the nation’s milli 
tary forces. Big increases in trainee 
quotas are in prospect for all operators 
retained in WTS. Minimum units will 
be approximately 100 to 120 students 
at Army WTS bases, and up to as high 
as 500, depending on accommodations 
available. 

The new WTS system will begin op 
erating in March, getting under full 
April. Now 
something like 550, the flight-training 
WTS will 


total approximately 250 to 260. 


progress in numbe ring 


contractors remaining in 


Planned by the Military 


Becoming bigger operators, the 
NATA members in the future will be 
on stronger financial foundation. Thus 
NATA, although enrolling fewer in 
dividuals, will be in better position to 
strengthen its efforts in behalf of the 
non-scheduled aviation industry. One 
important task will be organizing 
strength to meet the swift and drastic 
changes certain to befall when victory 
is won in World War II. 

The immediate problem, of course, 
is to organize all our nation’s flight- 
training resources that are in civilian 
control, to give the Government the 
most effective support that we can 
muster to hasten the winning of the 
war. This refers also to mechanic and 
technical training. Thousands — even 
millions — of mechanics are needed; 
yet a considerable number of CAA 
rated A & E schools are not being used 


in the nation’s war. effort. Better 
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By LESLIE H. BOWMAN 


President, National Aviation Training Assn. 


trained mechanics, fewer air accidents 
— that follows as sure as the day fol- 
lows night. We must use all our un- 
used facilities in the field of approv ed 
A & E training, or by just the meas- 
ure to which those resources remain 
idle, we are impairing the nation’s air 
striking force. 

Efficiency was a chief factor in de- 
termining to cut down the number of 
WTS flight-training bases. Army Air 
Forces wanted larger units in order to 
make supervision and discipline easier 
problems to handle. 

When the new system is installed, 
Army and Navy will have separate 
WTS bases; that is, nowhere will one 
operator train for both services. Dif- 
ferences of training are necessary, be- 
cause Navy pilots must be taught to 
With 
segregation WTS, 
thereafter the Cadet will begin his in- 
struction under either Army or Navy 


operate off of aircraft carriers. 
accomplished — in 


procedure at the outset, and continue 
through to completion of his course 
under one training system. 

Formerly two training systems at 
one WTS field resulted in confusion. 
The arrangement to differentiate in 
training procedures was completed at 
the direction of Army and Navy Air 
Corps. Military policy also decided the 
setting up of fewer and larger WTS 
operations. 

Translating these changes into the 
effect upon NATA membership, our 
association finds some of its members 
being eliminated as flight-training con- 


tractors. The dominating policy of 


NATA members, until the Allied Na- 
tions are victorious, is to take orders 
like good soldiers. It is the task of our 
military chiefs to map out the cam- 
paign strategy, while our task is to 
execute orders. At the same time 
NATA must not — and did not — 
cast aside the members who are so un- 
fortunate as to fail to be selected for 
continuing in the new WTS program. 


Vast High School Project 


What was done for the operator who 
was eliminated? Several moves in his 
behalf were fostered by NATA, or 
received NATA support. Our associa- 
tion helped work out many of the de- 
tails in Washington for the new WTS 
procedure. In the first place, the elim- 
inated operator, if he wishes to sell 
his flying equipment, may dispose of 
all planes useable in flight-training. 
The Defense Plant Corporation will 
buy them, to lease them to CAA, to 
be sub-leased to WTS contractors. Or 
the eliminated operator may find em- 
ployment at one of the enlarged WTS 
bases, the same being true for his in- 
structors, mechanics and other em- 
ployes. Another opportunity — they 
may obtain positions as CAA inspec- 
tors. It is intended to place full-time 
inspectors at every WTS field, thus 
expediting the flight-instruction pro- 
gram generally. 

Finally, NATA rallied support to 
a proposal that flight-training under 
CAA be installed at high schools 
throughout the country, with women 
instructors handling that responsibili- 
ty. To put this project into action, 
the first move would require the train- 
ing of several thousand women as ele- 
mentary flight They 
would be the first group to clear 
through the WTS non-military course. 
The training of high school students, 
if approved and authorized by the 
Congress, would utilize every WTS 
base left unused by the revised military 
system. In fact, to carry forward 
the high school flight training idea on 
any kind of national scale, it would 
undoubtedly require more instructional 
resources than WTS could find or 
create, even in normal times, within 
one year’s time. Accordingly, if this 
move, backed by NATA proves to be 
successful, there will be more training 
work than could possibly be absorbed 
by several times as many operators as 
will be dropped in the WTS re-organi- 
zation for military training. 

NATA opened its headquarters of - 
fice in Washington a year ago March 
1. That office will continue to func- 
tion in behalf of the nation’s flight 
training efforts, as long as the war en- 
dures; and thereafter, prospects are 
that the office will need to remain there 


instructors. 
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TUBULAR DEVICE FOR AIR FREIGHT LOADING 





COL. EDWARD S. EVANS, president of Evans Products Co., 
of Detroit, has stepped forward with another device and 
The device consists of vals. 
Unusual flexibility, 
lightness, and dependable hold-down feature the system. 


technique for air freight loading. 
tubular members, shown at left above. 





CARGO REMAINS SECURELY in place with 


model at ninety-degree angle. 














in lengths from four and one-half feet to six feet. 
provided at right for an aisleway, permitting entry through 
the fuselage to the pilot’s compartment. 





LOADED SECTION OF FUSELAGE shows how cargo is neatly 
fastened. Tubular members are adjustable at half-inch inter- 
The members weigh about seven pounds each, come 


Room is 


COMPLETELY ROLLED OVER, cargo fails to budge. Tubular members hold 


the load in suspension from floor. 





indefinitely, or as long as the services 
of NATA are needed in collaboration 
with Government agencies in the 
furtherance of aviation, and specially 
the flight training division. That may 
mean permanent location of our princi- 
pal center of activity at the national 
capital. 

Looking to the future, NATA will 
devote much of its efforts in the year 
ahead to shaping up plans for the 
peace-time developments that are des- 
tined to occur in private flying and 


non-scheduled aviation. The war ef- 
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fort will not be — must not be — 
neglected. That objective will remain 
NATA’s principal policy and activity 
through the “duration.” Yet we realize 
that it would be foolhardy not to fig- 
ure ahead to the day when war training 
will no longer be necessary. 


About the Future 
With the peace-time future in mind, 
NATA is studying several problems, 
but most seriously right now, the pro- 
posed legislation embraced in two bills 
introduced jointly in the Senate and 


House for amendment of the CAA 
Act of 1938. These bills, if adopted, 
will greatly strengthen CAA’s super- 
visory authority over all civil flight 
and aircraft production. Our chief 
interest, of course, centers upon the 
flight-training section. The bills, 
identical in form and purpose, were 
introduced as S. 246 by Sen. Josiah 
W. Bailey, and H. R. 1012 by Rep. 
Clarence F. Lea. These measures are 
recommended to the attention of every 
individual interested in the long-pull 
(Continued on page 50) 
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THE 


BY BILL 





We have a fighting president—with guts .. . the Casablanca Con- 

ference. ... Verily, this is an air war. ... Bureaucracy crops out in 

Texas. . . Railroad Commissions should NOT regulate aviation. . . . 
it’s the fees and the bureaucratic control they're after. 


Flying President 
IHATEVER the political be 


liefs of most of us may be, we 


must admit that the President’s latest 
journey across the Atlantic, and around 
parts of North Africa, much of it 
through real war zone, is worthy of 
consideration The only interpreta 
tion we can make of this hazardous 
trip—through wintry weather and 
fraught with all the hazards of ocean 
and war travel—is that we have a 
fighting President—with plenty of 
guts. 

We did not expect the announce 
ment of the North Africa parley to 
contain all the details of the meeting 
and the plans arrived at. Therefore, 
we are at a loss to explain all the crit 
icism of the meeting and subsequent 
announcements. No one told us that 
we were going to attack in North 
Africa in the first place. But we did 
attack—and successfully. The Ger- 
mans were pretty mad that we didn’t 
advise them before hand so that they 
could have been ready for us. When 
did they ever advise anyone before 
attacking? Anyway, the benefits of 
doing things unexpectedly—as far as 
the enemy is concerned—are so mani 
fold that those people now hollering 
tor complete information on the new 
plans simply set themselves down as 
plain dummies. 

The thing we are plenty happy 
about is that there was a meeting of 
all the people immediately concerned 
with the present problem in North 
Atrica. 

To those who complain because Joe 
Stalin and Chiang Kai Shek were not 
there we have only to say that: While 
the Russians have certainly made the 
best showing of anyone in the war— 
so far—they are nevertheless fighting 
entirely on their own land. We won 
der if they are as much allies of ours 
as they are simply a people defending 
their own land. We doubt that they 
will ever furnish manpower or equip 
ment to aid us in our fighting. sig 
nificantly thus far they have avoided 
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giving us rights to use Siberian bases 
to fight against Japan—and they are 
not fighting Japan. 

The same thing holds true of the 
Chinese. They are brave—and we have 
not helped them as much as we should. 
Every bit of help we give them is just 
that much more done to the Jap. How- 
ever, it is also doubtful if we will ever 
be offered help from China—outside 
of China proper. They haven’t much 
except bare fists to offer us. 

Therefore, it was not a_ problem 
that they could help us to solve. We 
have seen a lot of meetings where there 
were too many people present. 

It seems that one of the outstanding 
results of the conference, as reported, 
was that the Frnech seem not to have 
learned their lesson. They still persist 
in hanging separately rather than get- 
ting together. 

This was the first time in our his 
tory that a President was absent from 
the country in war time. It was the 
first time that the Commander-in- 
Chief of all the fighting forces had 
personally flown to gather first-hand 
reports and to collaborate with our 
allies on foreign battlegrounds. It is 
a tribute to aviation that this trip was 
possible. It is a tribute to all the men 
and agencies involved, that they were 
able to make all the arrangements and 
carry out the entire undertaking with- 
out once tipping their hands and let- 
ting the story out. From the news 
stories emanating from Germany, it is 
evident that they were completely in 
the dark on the whole affair. We 
believe that when the story is finally 
told—in detail—it will be another saga 
of aviation. This is an air war. 


Bureaucracy Rears Its Ugly Head 


Down in Texas, where they have the 
most and the biggest of everything, 
including bureaucrats, they have done 
it again. Or, they are trying to do it. 

Senate Bill 51, 48th Session, Texas 
Legislature, introduced by one Senator 
Lovelady, is a lulu. It is a very bad 
bill. If it is honestly intended to do 





the job written out in the preamble, 
then it is a very strange approach to 
the job. 

The bill proposes to “regulate trans- 
portation by aircraft, the operation, 
construction, repair and maintenance 
of aircraft, airports, landing strips, air 
navigation facilities, and instruction 
in the operation, construction, repair 
and maintenance of aircraft; defining 
terms and offenses, providing for the 
licensing of aircraft and pilot thereof 

authorizing the expenditure of 
monies for the acquisition and opera 
tion of airports and landing fields, 
and for the advancement and safety 
of air travel 
four cents a gallon on all gasoline 
used by aircraft” and provid- 
ing for taxes and license fees on all 
aircraft used privately, as well as all 
private or commercial pilots. 


levying a tax of 


It provides for the Texas Railroad 
Commission being set up as the regu- 
latory body. The Commission would 
be empowered to hire employes to ad- 
minister the law. 

Let us stop for a moment to con- 
sider this bureaucracy business—and 
what the present state of things is like: 
First, there is practically nothing now 
that a person may do, without obtain- 
ing a permit, paying fees, etc. If you 
could pay the fees by buying a stamp 
and pasting it on your airplane—or 
your license card—it wouldn’t be as 
bad as having to stand in line for long 
periods, having lots of voluminous 
forms to fill out (these are all men- 
tioned in some detail in the bill). Air 
transport was once fast. Now if one 
considers all the red tape imposed by 
different agencies—checking in and 
out of the airport—and even in the 
purchase of gasoline—it frequently is 
slowed down to automobile speed. How 
does anyone expect to further aviation 
by complicating it? Ask any busi- 
ness man today. He will tell you that 
he has 10 per cent of all his employes 
just filling out required forms for 
some government bureau. If we really 
want to help win the war, we should 
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reduce bureaucracy, red tape, ques- 
tionnaires, gas tickets for aircraft, etc. 

Second, the taxes are no minor items. 
It is proposed to tax each pilot—and 
we assume this means students, too— 
the small sum of $2.00 per year. The 
pilot shall be required to subject him- 
self to, and pass, a physical examina- 
tion by a state-appointed medical doc- 
tor, and the fee shall “not 
$10.00”. To us, that means $10.00. 
Therefore, on top of everything else, 
you will have to be out another twelve 

That is two-thirds of 
Times 3,000 pilots in 
would be 


exc eed 


bucks per year. 
a war bond. 

Texas 
Somewhere, sometime, someone is going 


2,000 war bonds. 
to have to recognize that you just 
can’t take away money from people— 
and then take away more of their 
money, and then take away a lot of 
their time, that they use to make 
money with, and still expect them to 
buy 10 per cent of their income worth 
of bonds, and pay taxes, and pay all 
the higher costs of living. Slicing it 
off both ends was ruled out by Ben 
Franklin, and a lot of other sages long 
ago. Instead of helping aviation, we 
bet it would immediately suppress it 
in Texas. 

Then, they have a nice little plan to 
tax your airplane. They tax it to the 
tune of 2 cents per pound of pay load. 
Our airplane would pay $26.00 per 
That, on top of the use taxes, 
personal property taxes, high first cost, 
high upkeep, etc., just about breaks 
the camel’s back. 
under this proposed bill, each airport, 
and each mechanic, and each repair 


year. 


Incidentally, since, 


station has to pay a license fee or 
yearly tax, it is to be assumed that 
those extra charges will just be passed 
right on back to the ultimate con- 
That will be a large 
help to aviation—almost as much as 
making spark plugs illegal, or some- 
thing of the sort. 


sumer—ooooooh. 


It seems to us, too, that aircraft 
owners and operators should not have 
to pay the four cents per gallon high- 
way gasoline tax, inasmuch as they do 
pay a highway gas tax when they use 
the highways, and they might not get 
any benefits from paying such a tax 
on aircraft gasoline. All the airports 
at present in the State of Texas are 
either federally or municipally or pri- 
vately owned. Unless the state con- 
templates building a lot of airports in 
places where there are none at present, 
we don’t know what they would do. 
If they did collect the taxes, they 
should go to the people who built the 
airports—but then, most of them are 
paid for, or have proper amortization 
schemes worked out—and we are the 
ones that have paid—and are paying 
for those facilities. We think it only 
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fair that we continue to get tax-free 
gasoline. 

Of course, we are not the ones to 
deny the right of the state to tax gas- 
oline—if taxed to all consumers on the 
same basis. However, if farmers don’t 
pay taxes on tractor gas, aircraft own- 
ers shouldn’t have to pay it on air- 
craft gas. 

In some respects, the proposed bill 
has merit. We simply believe that it 
is unnecessary, irrelevant and expen- 
sive. It would simply result in a lot 
more red tape—additional expense, 
more state expense, more people on the 
state payroll. 


The State of Oklahoma had such a 
law—passed in a fit of legislative en- 
thusiasm. Most pilots and aircraft 
owners ignored it completely. Nothing 
was ever done about it. It didn’t help 
any, and didn’t do any of the things 
it was supposed to do. It was simply 
duplicating all the regulations and 
difficulties of the CAA. After all, 
aviation is now too well regulated by 
the Federal government. They have 
gone to such great lengths to protect 
and save the lives of all those dummies 
who have always been determined to 
kill themselves at an early age, in spite 
of everything anyone could do about 
it, that they have 
killed private aviation. 


dog-gone near 


We suggest that you wire or call 
your senator or representative and tell 
him your views on the matter. They 
will do what you want them to do. 
We suggest you tell them to concen- 
trate on winning the war. 


cCe 


PROPHECY 


(Continued from page 44) 


tallic barometer (aneroid altimeter), 
automatic rudder control by compass, 
elevator control by pendulum which 
also could act as a ground annuncia- 
tor, air pressure “feelers” operating 
signal bells, (air speed 
meters), and inclinometers or angle 
of attack indicators. 


anenometers 


There were other features—the ver- 
tical fin to assure stability of direction, 
air brakes to aid in steering, approxi- 
mations of ailerons—but these out- 
standing points provide, for our pur- 
poses, a sufficient outline of the amaz- 
ingly complete and detailed plans 
drawn up by this pioneer genius of 
aviation sO many years ago. 

Would the plane fly? 

It isn’t likely that we will ever 
know, although the author believes 
that Penaud’s plane, as built by Gau- 
chot, would have flown. For such a 
plane actually was built, but this glory 
of achievement was not to be the 


inventor’s. The plane, so carefully 
thought out, so painstakingly con- 
structed, was wrecked in a squall the 
night before its trial was scheduled. 

The inventor’s means were limited, 
adding the pinch of financial need to 
the physical handicap under which he 
had labored so devoutly. His friend 
and associate, Gauchot, was killed 
about this time by a railway engine. 
Penaud grew despondent and somber, 
and broke with the French Society for 
Aerial Navigation, which he had helped 
to establish. 

In vain he sought the aid of others, 
including Giffard, the balloonist. At 
last, in 1880, utterly discouraged, he 
brought his career and his life to their 
tragic close. Placing his 
projects in a small casket, he entered 
his house and shot himself. He was 
just thirty years old. 


various 
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THE CONSTELLATION 


(Continued from page 30) 


Hot Wing De-icer 


Although the first 
may not have the hot wing de-icer, 
the later ones will. The first United 
States airplane that ever had hot wing 
de-icing was a specially equipped Lock- 
heed Model 12. As a result of tests 
made by the NACA in this Model 12 
airplane, the use of the exhaust heat for 
de-icing of rather than the 
rubber type boot over the wing lead- 
ing edge, has come into prominence 
for all modern aircraft. Many air- 
planes are now being converted to 
this type of de-icing equipment. The 
later models of the Constellation will 
incorporate this type of de-icing. 


Constellation 


wings, 


Maneuvering Fowler Flaps 


One of the novel features incor- 
porated in the design of this airplane 
is the use of maneuvering Fowler flaps. 
This means that a particular setting of 
the flaps is designed so that the air- 
plane has excellent maneuverability 
characteristics at low speed and con- 
sequently can climb rapidly or ma- 
neuver at slow speeds during icing 
or other particularly bad weather con- 
ditions. 

This permits the combined safety 
of a more lightly-loaded airplane with 
the high performance that is charac- 
teristic of the Constellation. 

The full deflection of the Fowler 
flaps is used only at landing to permit 
a minimum landing speed. 

Lockheed engineers believe that the 
Constellation combines more safety 
features and devices than any other 
airplane. 
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SHAKE-UP SCHEDULE 


(Continued from page 4 


future of civil and commercial avia 
tion 

NATA is the first association of 
non-scheduled operators that ever kept 
going beyond the initial year. Now in 
our third year, we have demonstrated 
the capacity to hold our forces to 
gether for the improvement ol flight 
training services and other aviation 
enterprises such as conducted on fixed 
bases. We foresee the growing im- 
portance of our industry; therefore, 
the increasing importance of keeping 
our organization ictively in the fore 
front, working continually for the best 
interest of the little fellow in the 
iviation industry. NATA proposes to 
vive the nation its best in the wal 
effort, and thereafter to continue de 
livering our strongest support behind 
ill moves intended to advance indi 
vidual participation in iviation. 

To foster those purposes, we invite 
the support of all individuals and in 
stitutions having any part, or connec 
tion of any kind, in the business, of 
training men and women to fly 

BGs 
JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 12 

tor to die—not for the sake of the little 
operator, who wants no sympathy, but 
for the sake of preserving ind utilizing 
the greatest pilot incubator the world 
has ever known. If nothing else, they 
can devise some means to furnish a 
little extra equipment and spare parts 
ind allocate high school students be 
low draft age to them for primary 
ground and flight instruction. There 
is not a modern high school in the na 
tion that cannot do almost as effective 
1 job in aviation ground school courses 
as many of the colleges and I am 
firmly convinced that the Army is 
waiting too late in the game to prov ide 
rudimentary aeronautical instruction 
for the youth of America who are hun 
gry for the opportunity to fly They 
still haven’t convinced me that good 
pilots can be drafted. 

However, who are we to criticize 
the Army and their training policy? 
They probably have sound reasons for 
everything they do, but I cannot for 
get how many times I have read an 
ofhcial release beginning, “the Army 
Air Forces announced today an im 
portant expansion of their use of CAA 
training facilities.” What happened 
to the glider program which caused so 
much excited talk and speculation lat« 
last summer? From all I can gather 
it has been decimated. 

There seems to be no one left in 
Washington strong enough or willing 


to carry on the fight. Check back 
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over the past year and you will find the 
old guard in the CAA has departed for 
other climes, in industry or in the 


Army or Navy with commissions. De- 
feated politicians and unheard-of ap- 
pointees are taking their places. 

It appears now, with the Army’s 
new WTS announcement, concentrat- 
ing this phase of Army flight training 
into approximately one hundred col- 
leges, and with the civil aircraft freez- 
ing order which presumably was con 
trived to guarantee enough flying 
equipment for this program, there need 
be no more fear of civil aviation being 
grounded for the duration. It will 
ground itself eventually because you 
cannot wear out flying equipment at 
the rate it is being worn out today and 
expect it to survive without replace- 
ment. Death to private, civil aviation 
is automatic. 

Our only hope for the continuation 
of civil aviation lies in CAP, one of 
the few remaining agencies where the 
traditional volunteer spirit of America 
still survives. My belief in this fact is 
my reason for listing as a momentous 
announcement the release by the Army 
Air Forces ofhcial publication that 
the CAP Coastal Patrol is carrying 
bombs. The truth has not been known 
about CAP on active duty because we 
have been prohibited, and rightfully so, 
from discussing or revealing anything 
of these operations with military sig 
nificance, 

I regretted to see the letter from a 
CAP pilot published in American Avi- 
tion last month. The pilot who wrote 
that letter spoke many truths, but 
fundamentally he is considerably off 
the beam. I think he should join the 
Army rather than work for the volun- 
teer organization of men in civil avia- 
tion trying to relieve the Army as an 
auxiliary. The hardships and the dan- 
gers and the sacrifices mentioned in the 
American Aviation \etter are not pe- 
culiar to CAP Coastal Patrol. The 
problems of proper equipment are just 
as keenly felt in many branches of the 
Army and Navy Air Forces as in our 
operation. 

CAP volunteered to do this job with 
the equipment on hand and asked for 
nothing. Through improvisation and 
ingenuity CAP believed they could 
take on specific jobs of a military na 
ture, even tactical operations which 
are being performed today, without 
being a burden to anyone. 

Sure, it’s tough! It was plain, un- 
adulterated hell to go so long without 
proper flotation gear and to operate 
on low, static-bound frequencies, and 
to keep airplanes of the vintage of the 
early thirties grinding out the hours 
without sufficient shop equipment and 
competent mechanics. But, all those 





problems and headaches have been 


overcome through improvisation and 
ingenuity. The laments of the pilot 
whose letter was published in American 
Aviation are untimely as well as un- 
fortunate, because his alarmist atti- 
tude is not the spirit of the Coastal 
Patrol bases I have visited. 

Civil aviation is also being kept 
alive back in the hinterlands through 
the local squadrons of CAP who are 
finding new, interesting, and war- 
serving jobs every day. These activ- 
ities must be distinguished from active 
duty CAP missions, but they are none 
the less important in their value and 
significance. 

Remember months ago how we used 
to discuss and editorialize on the great 
possibilities ahead, CPT functioning at 
full blast with pilot training and the 
rest of civil aviation banded together 
n a semi-military manner, ready on a 


moment’s notice to carry out any job 
they would be called upon to do ac- 
cording to necessity and their ability? 

CAP now has some 65,000 members 
owning and operating several thou- 
sand airworthy airplanes of all de- 
scriptions. But the life of CAP, like 
the life of WTS, will be measured by 
the life of the flying equipment which 
will begin now to go out of service 
ind increasingly worsen steadily hence- 
forth. The Army Air Forces and the 
War Production Board could do some- 
thing about it without the slightest 
detriment or visible drain on the 
stockpile of scarce material or machine 
tool facilities or depleted manpower 
reserves. 

But, as pointed out, there seems lit- 
tle hope for any such planning because 
there is no one in Washington save 
for the small but sturdy group of 
AAF ofhcers assigned to CAP, who 
will carry the banner of private avia- 
tion. It is already the eleventh hour 
and unless something is done by April 
on the parts problem our days are 
numbered. The only other alterna- 
tive is the design and construction of 
new types of airplanes for these spe- 
cific jobs so earnestly needing filling, 
but there are no straws in the wind 
that even suggest such a solution has 
been proposed. One, two, or possibly 
three, aircraft manufacturers could 
easily provide a small portion of their 
present facilities for this assignment, 
and no doubt would feel very for- 
tunate if chosen, because it would 
make the transition from war-time 
production to peace-time production 
far simpler. But at this time, there 
is no peg to hang a hope on. 


Sincerely, 


George 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Visibility Unlimited, by Lieut. Ernest 
G. Vetter, USNR, published by William Mo 
row & Co., In 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, price $4.00 

In this book by the author of “Let’s Fly” and 

An A B C of Flying,” the reader learns, as 


though from practical experience, how to make 


1 
flights under Various conditions Presented in 


full detail, the related subjects of meteorology 


and navigation are explained with such prac 


/ 


tical simplicity and clearness that they can 


l 


be readily understood by readers with no tecl 
nical background 

Starting with an explanation of the atmos 
phere surrounding the earth, the reader is 
taken step by step, to the planning and execu 


tion of an actual flight Through the use of 


concrete examples, the essentials of navigation, 
und the questions of latitude, longitude, time, 
distance, etc., are cleared up The use of 
navigation computers and all vital navigation 
instruments, including the gyro instruments, 
ure thoroughly explained. And the hundreds 
of sketches and diagrams that accompany the 
text illustrate graphically what the author is 


explaining 





Outstanding New Aviation 
Defense Books 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: New 
"Aeronautical Training’’ fully covers new mul- 
tiple choice examinetions, with drift off 
course and alternate airport problems plotted 
and solution given. Commercial examinations 
ore shown in separate section of the book. 
Novigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, Engines and 
CAR covered. Just published—I2th edition 
only $3.00 postpaid, or C.O.D 

RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: by 
Chorles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. Air Corps 
New 1941 Edition covering new important 
material. Written especially to prepore the 
pilot for government examination for ‘‘In- 
strument rating."" Radio-Telephone Permit in 
cluded with Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, 
let-down, offcourse and alternate airport prob 
lems. Only $4.00, postpaid 

A. & E. MECHANICS RATING: Airplane 
and Engine Mechanics—Can you pass your 
written test? Send for new quiz book covering 
Airplanes, Engines, and Mechanics’ Civil Air 
Regulations. 156 pages, fully illustrated, with 
new multiple choice examination questions. 
Only $3.00, postpaid or C.O.D. 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz text 
covering the scope of the new multiple choice 
examination for flight instructor rating. Illus- 
trated with diagrams. $3.00, postpaid, or 
c.0.D. 

GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the 
student preparing for ‘Ground Instructor Rat- 
Ing."* Excellent for class work. Covers Novi- 
gation, Meteorology, Aircraft and Theory of 
Flight, Engines and Civil Air Regulations. 
$3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 

GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Contains 
‘*Multiple Choice’’ examinations on Noavigo- 
tion, Meteorology, Aircraft and Theory of 
Flight, Engines and CAR. Nomenclature and 
aviation dictionary in back of book. It's new 
and different. Something you cannot afford to 
be without. $3.00 postpaid. Or it may be pur- 
chased in combination with “‘Ground Instruc 
tor’ for $5.00 

NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of Com- 
merce type) is necessory for all problems in- 
volving drift, letdown and offcourse, includ- 
Ing alternate airport problems. May be used 
when toking examination. Complete with 
large leatherette Navigation Note Book ond 
nstructions, only $4.00 postpaid. 


AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edition) 
includes meteorology, $5.00 postpaid 
METEOROLOGY: New edition for pilots by 
Lieut. Commander Halpine. $2.75 postpaid or 
c. Oo. D. 

SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGATION by 
P. V. H. Weems and E. A. Link, Jr. $3.00 
postpaid 

U. S$. COAST AND GEODETIC (Lyon) 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTER with book of in 
structions. $3.00. 


Pan American Navigation Service 


12021 Venture Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
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GROWING SUBMARINE MENACE to Allied shipping in the North Atlantic will be met 

in part by new fleets of Navy “Mariner” patrol bombers operating far from their bases. 

This first photo of the Mariner production line at the Glenn L. Martin Company shows 
many of the twenty-four-ton flying boats moving down the final assembly line. 


Air Navigator’s Log, /y Charles A. 
Zweng, published by Pan 
tion Service, 12021 Ventura Boulevard, North 


Hollywood, California, price ¢2.00 


American Naviga 


Here is something new—brought on by our 
advance in navigation of the air. Mr. Zweng 
who has written numerous books in the aero 
nautical field, is to be congratulated on bring 
ing to the air navigator this timely log book, 
especially designed for trans-oceanic navigation 
of the air, but equally invaluable to every 
pilot making cross-country flights. 


Ample pages, handily spaced and ruled, pro 
vide for pertinent information covering Date, 
Departure, Destination, Distance, Time, 
Weather Conditions, Pilot, Plane Number, and 
Cruising Altitude, Etc. The book contains 
spaces for the name and address of the navi 
gator, and the final page sets out a handy 
“radius of action table” for each hour of fly 


ing time available. 


Jordanoff’s Illustrated Aviation Dic- 
tionary, by Assen Jordanoff, published by 
Harper && Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York City, price $3.50 

[his unique pictorial dictionary fills a long 
felt need, not only among those already en 
gaged in aviation, but also for the thousands 
of people newly concerned with aviation, trom 
the air-minded youth in school to the average 
news reader who is trying to grasp the scope 
ind function of aviation in modern warfare 

The 415-page volume, which defines more 


than 2,000 aviation terms, and visualizes to 





the reader every term described, serves a dual 
purpose—first, in simple words it takes the 
mystery out of aviation’s jargon; then it 
shows each term in picture form, an art which 
Jordanoff has successfully featured tor many 
years in his previous aeronautical books and 
which has made him a world-wide authority as 
1 writer on aviation subjects 

The dictionary concludes with a glossary 
“slanguage” everything from 
“You’ve had it!” and including 


ot aviation 


“Ace” to 


those mythical little elv which airmen know 


as “gremlins” and about which the general 


public 1s just learning 


Planisphere of Air Navigation Stars, 
published by The Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. y Price 

cents. 

This consists of an eight-page booklet of 
charts and instructions by Francis Chichester, 
Flight-Lieutenant, RAFVR and author of 


“The Observer’s Books on Astro-Navigation.”’ 


Meteorology and Air Navigation 
by Bert A. Shields, Lieut. Comdr., USNR 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 285 pages; price $2.25 

This book—a revision and expansion of 
Parts III and IV of the author’s well-known 
lir Pilot Training written by a pilot for 
pilots. The subjects are presented in a simple, 
nontechnical style and may be read rapidly 
by those who wish to gain a general knowledge 
of the principles of aviation. 

A chapter on navigation problems has been 
added to assist the student in solving several 
types of problems that have recently been 
given considerable prominence on the pilot's 
written examinations 

[he various steps in solving off-course prob 
lems are carefully explained and several typical 
problems are solved. The book is illustrated 
with numerous photographs, diagrams and 


charts 


Aircraft Spotter, by Lester Ott. Pub 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Neu 
York; 1943 Edition, price $1.00 


Every American—civilian or fighting man 
needs to know how to tell one airplane from 
another and describe them—quickly and ac 
curately This book, which tells how to identi 
fy the principal war planes of a// the great 
powers—the United States, Great Britain, Ger 
many, Italy, Russia, and Japan—is used ex 
tensively by the Army and Navy for training 


spotters in our fighting forces 
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Aero Chamber Revived 
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Consolidated-Vultee Merger 
Approved by Directors for 
Maximum Plane Production 
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Fast Flying Boat with Davis 
Wing to Be Built by Consoli- 
dated in New Orleans Plant 


Consolidated is 
Kelvinator plar ta New 
tion of what it believ i 
flying boat nt “ 
P4y 

The xcedy Model 
cat tf a boat wl ( 
n San Dhiee bay » May 

Model 31 was designe 

ylutionary Davi “ 


United Reconstitutes Chance-Vought 








and Sikorsky 


Units; Helicopter Work Intensified 


United Aircraft Corporation has reconsti 
tuted two of its original airplane manufac 
turing divisions—Chance-Vought Aircraft Di 
vision and Sikorsky Aircraft Division. They 
had been consolidated and operated as Vought 
Sikorsky Aircraft since 1939 

Chance-Vought will concentrate on combat 


ircraft; Sikorsky on development of the heli 


Igor I. Sikorsky will continue as engineering 
manager of the Sikorsky aircraft divison and 
Rex B. Beisel has been named engineering 


nanager of the Chance-Vought aircraft divi 
sion. For the present both divisions, which will 
continue to operate under the general manager 
ship of Charles J. McCarthy, will jointly oc 


cupy the existing office and factory facilities 





copter for military and commercial purposes at Stratford, Connecticut. 
gamble” which brought so much success when Waco Aircraft Company, Troy, Ohio, was re 
idapted for the B-24 Liberator land bomber. elected treasurer 
It carries two 2,000 horsepower Wright The new board of directors for 1943 elected 
Cyclone engines Its hull gives it the nick at the annual meeting is comprised as follows 
name, “pregnant guppy S. S. Bradley, chairman of the board; Clayton 
Purpose of the Model 31 is for fighting pa J. Brukner, Waco Aircraft Company; Alex 
trol work or as a cargo carrier. Rear Admiral under T. Burton, North American Aviation, 
Ralph E. Davison of the Navy’s bureau of Inc.; Charles H. Chatfield, United Aircraft 
Aeronautics, lauded the new flying boat as a Corporation; Frank N. Fleming, Douglas Air 
plane effective for both combat and cargo cratt Company, Inc G. Sumner Ireland, 
ieee oes Gee Giemes wher che Bindd 91 Lockheed Aircraft Corporation; George D 
didu’t go inte mes production iamedietch Jones, The Glenn L. Martin Company; James 
The 2,000 horsepower engines used were ex P. Murray, Boeing Aircraft Company; Ray 
perimental and not until recently produced o1 mond S. Pruitt, Consolidated Aircraft Cor 
s Renee caalle, Genmniie aie hear tun fete Gos poration; Frank H. Russell, president; William 
cumumesdicl wee end tad ve be sededaeed wh FE. Valk, Curtiss-Wright Corporation; Ray P. 
leone enter tmoniedic Whitman, Bell Aircraft Corporation 
The New Orleans plant now is being tooled 
for mass production of the Navy's new P4Y, - 
ind it should be rolling off the line by fal Ryan Working on New 
says Consolidated’s general manager ] M 
pot React ee Navy Combat Plane 
Ryan Aeronautical ¢ ompany announces that 
“Little WPB for Air” idding to its training equipment produc 
Cc | Bi T 1 new combat plane for the Navy 
omp etes ig our President T. Claude Ryan says they'll taper 
Charles E. Wilson. WPB vice chairman { off on the Ryan SOR-1 Navy scout observa 
urcratt production, has returned Washi m type and go into production of major 
n with a group of officials after a nine-day uircraft components for prime contractors dur 


p to aircraft plants in the Southwest and 


Pacihc Coast areas 

In the party with Wilson were Lt. Ge 
William S. Knudsen, in charge of production 
U. S. Army; Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, com 
manding general, material command, AAF; 
Rear Admiral Ralph E. Davison, assistant 
chief, bureau of aeronautics, Navy Depart 
ment; and T. P. Wright, director of the A 
craft Resources Control Office 


Manufacturers Aircraft 
Association Elects Officers 


S. S. Bradley was re-elected chairman of 
board of the Manufacturers Aircraft Associa 
tion at the annual meeting held in New York 


Frank H. Russell will continue as president 
and John A. Sanborn was re-elected general 
manager The association administers | 
patent cross-licensing agreement for the air 
plane industry in the United States 

The following vice presidents were elected 
Edgar N. Gott, Consolidated Aircraft Corpora 
tion, San Diego, Calif R. E. Gross, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif Josep! 
I Hartson, The Glenn I Martin Company 
Baltimore, Md.; J. H. Kindelberger, Nort! 
American Aviation Inc Inglewood, Calif 
John M. Rogers, Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc., Santa Monica, Calif William E. Valk 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, New York 
Eugene I Wilson, United Aircraft Corpora 
on, East Harttord, Conn 

In addition to the above, James P. Murray 
f Boeing Aircraft Company, Seattle, Was! 
was made secretary and Clayton J. Brukne: 





ing the changeover. What the San Diego plant 


will turn out for the Navy is hush-hush 
Sut Ryan has the Navy requirements and will 
design its own ship 


Serious Acetylene Shortage 
Forecast by Government 


The has called on the Oxyger 


and 


to help in the 


government 


Industry Advisory Committ 
ot 1 


materials It 1s 


Acetylene 


face serious shortage 


tl vital predicted that 


ot 


ese 
stocks 


lene, 


calcium carbide, for making acety 


will be rationed severely. Requirements 


will be “considerably greater than production 


for several months” says the Office of War 


Information 


American Propeller Corp. 
Boosts Plant Capacity 


Propeller 


Toledo 


announces a 50 per cent plant capacity increase 


American Corporation ot 
which will make it the largest producer of 


hollow steel propeller blades in the country 
President William | 


approximately 


Wise says that the ship 


ments are now two months 
thead of contract schedules, with production 


INCTCASIRE monthly 


The 
single pieces of chromium-nickel-molybdenum 
They 


abrasion 


American propellers are made from 


seamless steel tubing ire made to with 


stand corrosion and and the larger 


than the aluminum product 


lighter 


sizes are 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

















Development of a super-hard rivet strong 
enough to replace bolts on aircraft or other 
structures has been announced by North Amer 
ican Aviation, Inc The new rivet, now ex- 
pediting warplane production, has consider- 


ably lightened the weight of the famous 


“laminar flow’’ wing of the P-51 Mustang 
fighter. 

Use of the new rivets, it was disclosed, has 
effected a 60 per cent weight reduction in 
relation to the equivalent bolts and _ rivets 
previously used Nearly 1,000 of the new 
rivets, which can be installed five times faster 
than bolts, are used in the Mustang’s wing, 


replacing large number of regular rivets and 


98 heavier bolts 


The secret of the new rivet, which has 


been named the “Hi-shear” rivet, is in the 
method of installation. With a shear strength 


»f 75,000 pounds per square inch, compared 


Super-hard Rivets Perfected by North American 
to Replace Bolts, Lighten Weight of P-51 Wing 


with a normal rivet’s shear strength of 25,000 
pounds per square inch, the Hi-shear rivet is 
too hard to be driven in the usual manner 
Instead, it is installed by a special tool that 
presses a tiny aluminum alloy collar into the 
notched end of the stud, leaving a modified 
conical head Excess length of the collar is 
sheared off automatically by the tool during 
the operation by pressure against the sharp 
edge on the tip end of the stud. 

The new rivet was developed by George 


Wing, a North 


who also invented a special tool employed in 


American Aviation engineer, 
the riveting operation. The rivets come in 
two styles of heads, in several diameters, and 
in lengths to suit all conditions. Two or 
more regular rivets are required to equal the 
strength of one Hi-shear rivet, it was revealed 

The new rivets are being made available to 


ot her war manufacturers. 





Pesco Enlarges Test 
Facilities at Cleveland 


The Pesco division of Borg-Warner has in 
creased experimental facilities and added to 
engineering and other personnel for its aircraft 
production, 
Facilities include an explosion-proof room 

testing aircraft fuel systems which has 
been pronounced the best in the country; an 
explosion-proof endurance test room for check 
ing fuel system units; and an endurance test 
leveland to permit 


Another 


panel on the plant roof at 
endurance testing in open weather 
endurance test room accommodates units which 
do not require explosion-proof safety 
Dynamometers at one-tenth to fifty horse 
power, with a 150-horsepower dynamometer 
variable 


on to be installed; speed calibrating 


tands, and various altitude chambers help 


ene k Pesco 


aircraft products 


Panagra Again Wins 
International Safety Award 


For the third year of its presentation, the 
International Aviation Safety Award has been 
bestowed upon Panagra—Pan American-Grace 
Airways—for operations in 1942 without a 
fatality in South America 

The award was presented in New York City 
ind recognized Panagra’s safely flying 42,964, 
411 passenger miles—or 4,026,711 flying miles 

over its 8,800-mile network 

For five years and six months, during rapid 
expansion, Panagra had no South American 
fatalities until January 22 when it lost a plane 
and fifteen persons in Peru. One of the eleven 
passengers survived. That was the first fatal 


accident in 110 million passenger-miles 


Of 10,000 Suggestions, 
Boeing Adopts 400 


So far, more than 400 of the 10,000 sug- 
gestions turned in by employes at the Seattle 
Aircraft 
clicked 


some $6,000 in cash prizes 


plant have been adopted by Boeing 
Company The helpful hints that 
were rewarded by 
alone. The ideas are still being studied, and an 
employe may patent his dream-child if he 


shes 


Hundreds more suggestions are being turned 
in by plant employes at Wichita, Kan., and 


Wash. 


Renton, 


Executive Training 
for Workers 


Ten of Curtiss-Wright’s airplane division 
employes have been named for a fifteen-week 
executive training course at Harvard. It is 
part of the war training program outlined by 
the U. S. Office of 


for more responsible jobs in their factories 


Education to equip men 


Campaign Mapped to 
Reduce Work Accidents 


Something is being done about the rising 
tide of 


manpower in communities producing our tools 


accidents and the resultant loss of 


oft war. 


A tour to enlist industrial and civic leader 
ship in a safety campaign is being conducted 
through war centers by William A. Irvin, 
Production 


and Col John 


national chairman of the War 


Fund to Conserve Manpower, 








CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE and PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 








National Safety 
Irvin formerly was 


Stilwell, 
Council. 
oo Steel. 


After enlisting the aid 


president of the 


president of 


f fourteen leading 


war communities against lost time and man 
hours, they are going to ask similar drives in 
each of the ninety-two cities of the nation 


having a population over 100,000 


How GE Helps Aviation 


General Electric's report to stoc kholders says 


that its aecronauticai business is now “several 


thousand times what it has been previously 
As GE puts it: “Pilot and navigator, bomb 


ardier and gunner, have become directors 
rather than manipulators. They can stand and 
fight when attacked, safe in the knowledge 
that their ship will literally fly itself with 
the aid of relays, switches, contractors, sole 
noids, and many other electric devices drafted 
trom peacetime occupation and given the uni 


form of the air force.” 








FOR VICTORY IN ’43 
Our Wartime Schedule ts a Double Schedule 


We're doubling our efforts te produce for Victory in '43 





THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


378 INDUSTRIAL BLY 


Dallas, 


Dies. S4 


Louis, 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Mo. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FAIRFAX AIRPORT 


Okla Kansas City, Kan. 
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Waco Honors Arcier, 
Chief Engineer of Firm 
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SPEED AND 


A ae A ECONOMY 
2 LCeé We Are Making 
J- } — for — S 


Leading 
plane Plants. 


For Cutting Everything Even Wood 


J. A. Richards Co. Kalsmatee 








Keystone Executives 
Promoted 


Fred Spaulding, Keystone Tool and Supply 
Co., has been transferred from Dallas to 
Phoenix, in charge of the Arizona-San Diego 
territory Mr. Spaulding announced that 
Howard Hutchinson, formerly the Keyston 
Representative in Wichita, has been transterred 
to Dallas to handle the Texas-Oklahoma 


business 


Interstate Making Own 
Military Planes; Promotes 
W. E. Hirtensteiner 


Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Cor 


poration, now making complete military plan 


f its own design, announces the elevation of 


W. E. Hirtensteiner as executive vice president. 
He is only thirty-five, but was the first man 
in the shops hired when Vultee Aircraft was 
wrganized by Don P. Smith. He left Vultec 


with Smith and Lee B. Cameron when the 
three took over management of Interstate in 
1938 at Los Angeles Two other plants ar 


it El Segundo, Cal., and DeKalb, Ill 


Kinner Elects 


[wo veteran members of the Kinner Motors, 


Inc family at Glendale, Cal., have been 
elected as new  ofhcers They are Gunnar 
Edenquist former sales manager, now vice 
president and assistant to President Earl Her 
ng; and Walter G. Milka, production man 
ig¢er, now vice president in charge ot produc 
tior Bot men worked in the nspection 
department in 1929; Milka rose to production 


hief, Edenquist to chiet neineer betore their 


it¢ promotions 


Ellington Joins Council 
Ken Ellington, pop 
F 


ular director of radio 






publicity for the 
Aeronautical Cham 
ber of Commerce, has 
joined the Aircraft 
War Production 


Council, East Coast, 





Inc., as director of 
information He was 
formerly with the 
Columbia Broadcast 
ing Svstem is an 
nouncer ot special 


events, producer and 


KEN ELLINGTON 


director 


How Absenteeism Hurts 


Ryan pulls no punches ina graphic produc 
tion-loss chart it’s issuing for absentee em 
ployes. The chart is entitled “Don't show this 
to your friends in the service” and for good 
reason 

“We lose one full day's production time out 
of every eleven because of absent workers, 
says the pamphlet 





Dick Depew Joins 
Fairchild at Hagerstown 


Richard H. Depew, 
Ir.. who learned fly 
ing at Maurice Far 
man’s school at Buc, 
France, in 1911, has 
assumed duties’ oof 
production co-ordi 
nator at Fairchild 
Aircraft, Hagerstown, 
Md 

Depew recently was 


executive vice presi 





dent and general man 


ager of Taylorcraft 


R. H. DEPEW, JR 


Aviation Corporation 

til it was sold. He has spent thirteen of 
twenty years in the aircraft industry in one 
capacity or another for Fairchild interests 
His aeronautical engineer work has taken him 
up and down the hemisphere, and he’s flown 


135 types of planes in his career 


Magnafiux Opens 
Dallas District Office 


Magnaflux Corporation of Chicago has 
pened a district office in Dallas to meet the 
eased expansion of the aviation industry 
South. C. D. Havens, formerly an en 

for Western Electric, is now district 
nanager in charge of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Tennesse 
ind Texas. The office and laboratory will have 
ngineers to imnspect and completely overhaul 
ill types of Magnaflux, Magnaglo and Zyglo 


ulipment 
lipment 


Vultee Promotes Creager 
at Nashville Plant 


J. R. Creager, who, among other aviation 
xperiences, put the final check on _ several 
round-the-world planes, now is chief of the 
Vultee inspection department in the Nashville 
plant 

Creager has been with the factory since 
ts inception. He has seen the evolution of 
Vultee planes from commercial type to Army 
ibservation to the present crack Vultec 
Vengeance dive bomber now in mass produc 


New Aircraft Brokerage 
Opens at Love Field 


The National Aircraft Brokerage, Love 
Field, Dallas, Texas, recently has been opened 
to handle the demand for used aircraft, parts, 
and = supplies According to W I Koup, 
president of the firm, there is a definite need 
for such a service because new equipment and 
supplies for private flying are at a standstill 
tor the duration 

National Aircraft Brokerage will operate 
from coast to coast, border to border, and a 
list of available equipment can be had upon 


request 








e 15 Years of Propeller Production 


¢ Constructed for Lasting Service 





PROPELLERS OF SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE (MFG. —r 


¢ Calibrated and Designed for Maximum Efficiency 






FAHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


REPAIR SERVICE 


© For All Types and Makes of Propellers 
* 2-7 Days at the Factory 
e CAA Authorized Station 
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HEW PRODUCTS 





Small Rotary 
Table 


The Duro Manufacturing Com- 


New Cell-Type 
Radio Receivers 


Featuring a radically new meth- 


od of pany of Los Angeles 1S producing 


assembling radio receivers 


a new six-inch rotary table with a 


from three basic cells and using 


height of two and _ one-eighth 


only one type ot tube in the en- , 
hes an net weight of four- 

tire circuit, the Electronics Divi- —— da ne ~~ ° , 

Machine Co., 


of Los Angeles, has announced a 


teen and one-half pounds. Its 
sion of the Harvey 
worm gear ratio of sixty to one 
is versatile for tool making, lay- 


construc 
out, inspection and 


new line of “unitized 


- TI production. 
tion receivers >y n as 
‘ eceive They are an a with a 


Easy reading is assured 


bev eled dial 


graduated to tenths of 


sembly of four or more “cells,” 


accurately cut and 
each being a complete element of a degree. 


radio circuit. Three types of cells 


5 


audio amplification units, are said —— 


Two “T” slots cross at ninety de- 


units, I. F. units and grees, forming four quadrants. A 


lock screw is provided. The 
to eliminate about 95 per cent of center hole is five-eighths-inch in 


the hook-up wire usually required diameter and all moving parts are 


and to permit use of one type of easily lubricated. 





tube in place of six or more dif 


ferent types. Pictured above is a automatic direction finding, four 


four-cell receiver for mobile frequency bands and which op 


equipment and behind it is a nine- erates from either a loop or an- 


cell aircraft receiver incorporating tennae or both. 


eee os 


New Brake 
Cylinder 


The Scott Aviation Corporation 
of Lancaster, N. Y., has designed 
brake 


and developed a pressure 


cylinder for use with hydraulic 
brakes on many types of light 
aircraft. Now ready for installa- 


tion on Cubs, the accessory can 
be supplied on an A-1-J priority 
or better with complete instruc 
Pedal loca 
brake 
Brake 


weighs only 


tions for installation 
tront 
Scott 


tion is similar to 


pedal location. The 
Pressure cylinder 


twenty-three ounces. 


New Sanitation 
Material 


A new, three-purpose sanitation 
dev eloped by 


New York, 


reported to be the 


material, recently 
Oakite Products, Inc., 


—~ ae & 


answer to many of the Sanitation 





New Portable 


Electric Sander 
Te ” | 


Chicago has an 


The Sterling Products 
Company otf 
nounced a new portable electric 


sander counterbalanced against 
vibration and powered by a 1/5 
h.p. Universal motor cooled by a 
turbine-type fan. Gears and 
counterpoise mechanism are sealed 
in dust-proof cartridge type case 
and moving parts are supported 
by oversize ball and needle type, 
plus one sintered bronze bearing 
Detachable sanding pad takes 1/3 
sheet of standard abrasives and is 
flexible to sanding 


made permit 


curved or flat surfaces. Lapping 


and polishing operations are per 
cloth 


formed by using felt or 


matrix on sanding pad. 





problems now confronting safety 
directors, engineers and inspectors 
in aircraft, engine and accessory 


manutacturing plants. 








Are You TELLING and 
SELLING the South? 


During the past twelve months, the South and 
Mid-America Nation's No. 2 


aviation production center. Plants in Texas, Lou- 


have become the 
isiana, Georgia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri are producing over two billion dollars’ 


worth of aircraft. 


This great industrial area is now one of the 
country’s greatest markets for aircraft materials, 
parts, and accessories. New products that will 


simplify and speed up production are needed in 


ever-increasing quantity. 


This new and dominant market is right in the 
back yard of the South's leading aviation publi- 
cation for the past nine years. The South is serv- 
ing Aviation—and SOUTHERN FLIGHT serves the 
South. 


TELL AND SELL YOUR NEW PRODUCTS 
BY ADVERTISING IN SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


Southern Plight 


P. O. Box 750 
EASTERN REP.: 
Rm. 1011, 247 Park Ave., 


Dallas, Texas 


HAROLD IVES 
New York City 












endure. Littelfuses 
hours of this test. 


bration resistance. 


An important 


4763 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 





HIGH VIBRATION 
FACTORS 


ESSENTIAL IN FUSING 
TODAY’S AIRCRAFT 


LITTELFUSES 


Tested by Magnetic Vibrator, far in excess of 
most extreme conditions 


Elements Twisted at 90 


One of Littelfuse features for severe vi- 
Twisted 
shown with “Gooseneck” spring-forming, 
which takes up contraction and expansion. 


Locked Cap Assembly 


Littelfuse anti-vibration 
factor: Caps are locked. No cement used. 
To vibration-prevention it adds saving 
the caps with markings. Also seals ele- 
ment against climatic conditions. 


LITTELFUSE INC. 










& 


Providing for new maximums of shock and vibration, 
Aircraft Anti-Vibration Littelfuses are subjected to a 
Magnetic Vibrator at 120 cycles a second. 
times that of any service emergency. It 
determines the minimum hours fuses will 
often 


Test is ten 





exceed 100 


UTTELFUSE 
90° Twist 





element 


UTTELFUSE 
GOOSENECK 





LOCKED CAP 
ASSEMBLY 











CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Greater Federal Control 
Proposed in Bills to 
Revise CAA Legislation 


Fa K g 

luced cent vy Rep. Cla Lea of Cali 
! ia H.R ind » J Ba I 
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plementary to the air transportation system of 
ir carriers 

The Civilian Pilot t R ’rogram wou 
be made permanent 

The bills seek to prohibit the separate stat 
from regulating air commer« 7 1 iltipl 
taxation of air carriers and i by the 
ates, and would an 1d the det ft inter 
state air commerce ) : “ i b 
limited to commerce betw p t n dit 


ferent states but w 





between point t ingle 


Texas Senator Would 
Regulate Air Through 
Railroad Commission 


A bill introduced in the Tex 
by Sen Karl Lovelady t B x County 
k to declar tat f r tl ur 





FIRST AMERICAN-BUILT counter-rotating, 
constant speed propeller to fly in this 
country was this one shown on a plane at 
East Hartford, Conn. Hamilton Standard 
perfected the propeller. Use of the 
twelve-foot propeller gives added blade 
area without increasing breadth or length, 
overcomes torque and enables the rear 
blades to recover from the front ones an 
amount of rotational energy ordinarily 
lost in the slipstream 
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Single-Engined Planes of 500-h.p. or Less and Link 
Trainers “Frozen” by WPB for War Training Service 


The War Production Board has issued Gen- 
eral Limitation Order L-262 prohibiting trans 
fer of all single-engined aircraft of 500 horse 
power or less and Link trainers. The action, 
requested by military and civil authorities 
concerned with pilot training, freezes about 
22,000 planes and all Link trainers in the 
hands of their present owners, restricting their 
transfer except by the armed forces, the gov 
ernment, licensed Carricrs and manufacturers 

Violation of the order is punishable by fine 


or imprisonment, 


The order specifically states that “no single 


engined aircraft of 500 h.p. or less, nor any 
Link trainer, nor any interest therein, shall be 
sold, leased, traded, rented, given or delivered 
by any individual, partnership, association, 
business trust, corporation, or any organized 
group of persons (whether incorporated or 
not) except pursuant to specific authorization 
of the director general for operations.” 


Arrangements have been made, it was an 
nounced, for the Defense Plant Corporation to 
pay for any of these planes purchased from 
present owners where the purchase is negoti 
ated by the CAA for war training purposes 





space and has been vigorously attacked by the 
Texas Private Fliers Association and others 
because of provisions which would impose 
nany restrictions, fees and license requirements 
m all forms of aviation 

A duplication of CAA measures in many 
ways, the bill would also reinstate a state tax 
of 4 cents per gallon of aviation gasoline and 
would vest control of aviation in the state 


r uilroad commission 


Papuan Campaign Cited 
by MacArthur as Proof 
of Air Power’s Role 


Announcing the annihilation of 15,000 Japs 
in the Papuan victory, General Douglas Mac 
Arthur says “indissoluble union” of air and 
ground forces there points the way for a 
“broadened conception of wartare that will 
permit the application of offensive power in 
swift, massive strokes rather than the dilatory 
and costly island-to-island advance that some 
have assumed necessary in a theater where 
the enemy's far-flung strongholds are dispersed 
throughout a vast expanse of archipelagos.” 

For months on end,” he said, “air trans 
port with fighter coverage moved complete in- 
fantry regiments and artillery battalions across 
mountains and jungles, transported field hos 
pitals and other base installations to the front, 
supplied the troops and evacuated the casual 
ties. For hundreds of miles bombers provided 
all-around reconnaissance, protected the coast 
from enemy naval units and blasted the way 
for the infantry’s advance 

‘A new form of campaign was tested which 
points the way to the ultimate defeat of the 


enemy in the Pacific,” said MacArthur 


Enlist gr in your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Webb Shadle Named 
CAA General Counsel 


Webb Shadle, World 
War flyer and form- 
erly counsel to the di 
rector of finance tor 
he state of California, 
has been appointed 
general counsel of the 
Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration. In Wash 
ington he has been as 
sociated with the Pe 
troleum Administrator 
for War in a legal 





capacity. Shadle suc- 
ceeds Richard Elwell, who has been commis 


sioned as a major in the Army Air Forces 





UPPER AIR SOUNDING in aeronautical 
meteorology won for F. W. Reichelderfer, 
left, U. S. Weather Bureau chief, the 
Robert M. Losey Award by the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences. The Institute 
presented to A. Lewis MacClain, right, 
the Octave Chanute Award for his devel- 
opment of an engine torque indicator and 
‘outstanding work” in flight testing air- 
craft engines. MacClain is aircraft en- 
gine test pilot and engineer of the Pratt 
& Whitney Division of United Aircraft 
Corp. 





FIRST LIEUT. CLARK GABLE is shown here in a moving turret atop a truck banging 
away at his target with a .50-cal. machine gun at the Flexible Gunnery School at Tyndall 
Field, Florida. The Air Forces recently graduated the actor from the course. 
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Alexandria, Louisiana 


Breazeale Distributor for Piper and 
Lycoming 


Wood Breazeale has bought out and will 
continue to serve the territory served by the 
late W. O. “Bob” Wight and by Mrs. W. O 
Wight as distributor for Piper Aircraft Cor 
poration and Lycoming and Continental en 
gines and parts. The above transfer has the 
full sanction of the Piper Aircraft Corpora 
tion and the Lycoming and Continental Mo 
tors Corporation. 

Mrs. W. O. Wight, for herself and in be 
half of the late W. O. Wight, one of the 
South’s leading light plane pioneers, hopes that 
all of their friends and customers will give to 
Wood Breazeale the same friendly co-operation 
that has been extended to them. 

Wood Breazeale is not a stranger in avia 
tion circles, and he has been associated with 
his brother, Raymond, for many years. Ray 
mond is now with the Air Transport Com 
Wood, who will 


carry on at the hangar at the municipal air 


mand at Memphis, Tenn 


port, Alexandria, holds these licenses: A & E, 
Commercial, Instructor, and Ground Instruc- 
tor. He will have a complete stock of parts 
and an approved repair station, and he assures 
all airplane owners as well as CPT and CAP 
operators that they can call on him for de- 
pendable service As soon as he is able to do 
so, he hopes to contact most operators per- 
sonally and will offer services that are needed 
in today’s stepped-up program. 
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Dallas, Texas 
Roving Reporter Takes to the Air 


On tour with Tony and Vernon—Flying the 


course through the courtesy of Bob Millsap, 


of Hampton Airport, who provided the plane 
and pilot. 


Hampton Airport 
Red ¢ hief, 


Taking off 


Malcolm Vernon 


in our pretty 


from Hampton, 


STA RT Fiyine 
Its Patriotic! 





and Tony, of SourHERN Fuicnrt, hit a wind 
which was smooth as a roller coaster, and just 
as determined to get some place as we were. 
(Different places, at that) We headed for 
Waxahachie, arrived on course and slid in for 
a lulu of a landing right on the taxi 
strip. We met N. A. Hill and Louis Suess 
who were working around the hangar like a 
pair of good Gremlins . . . Boyd Kennedy was 
down town getting ready to move to Gaines- 
ville where he is taking over a glider training 
deal ... WTS note: The field will still operate, 
but the main business will be up yonder. 
N. A. Hill said to say “hello” to Jack Stewart 

. Hi, Jack! 

Lou Foote’s—Then we cleared for Lou Foote’s 
busy airport, where there is a good place to 
get hot groceries at noon; don’t try to beat 
the Marines or Navy boys to the booths . 

won’t work. Ole Harvey Wiggins was running 
the PBX, while pretty Ivel Foote was check 
ing the cash. We saw Nancy Penn, J. M. 
McLean, Mr. Stephens (who runs the ground 
school for Lou, teaching CX), and F. M. 
Engraum ... J. W. Akin was talking to Vernon 
while J. C. Webb, Bandera, Texas, and McLean 
helped ole Tony with names . . . Everett De- 
Golyer has enlisted in the Air Corps, but is 
boxing the breeze out here til called . . . Eva 
James soloed from here. 

White Rock—Off again, well fed, to White 
Rock, where all the bosses were enjoying the 
wind. “Mac” McWhirter, who likes the Esquire 
gals . . . who doesn’t? said to be sure 
and let him know about the Tax Bill which 
everybody here is getting “het up” about. 
Don’t worry, we will. You should have seen 
the way I shot for a landing . . . dodo de luxe. 

Hudson Airport—Did a little better at 
Hudson’s . . . and tied the Red Baby down 
for our few minutes’ visit . . . Jelly Cloud was 
in the new flight office holding the place 
down .. . its quite Reported 
that “Mac” Davis from now on is to be 


“fawncey” 


known as an Instructor . . . new license . 
looked all over for Porter Holland . . . no could 
find . .. but saw tracks of R. P. Dabney and 
his brother, V. Dabney who own a pair 
of Culvers . Jelly said: “W. A. Dorris is 
our new CAP squadron commander . . . and 
M. W. Gilliam is exec officer, G. W. Culler, 
personnel R. N. Davis operations .. . 
Bornhard Dosterschill (honest, that’s how he 
spelled it) is flight commander and C. E. 
Cloud is department staff officer” . . . they 
are going to town. 

Mustang Airport—We beat the air over to 
Mustang, where Harry Sellers introduced us 
to the new Assistant Manager H. Y. Mays 

. we sat around and bulled about the Tax 
Bill . . . mentioned that Julian Freeman had 
been in town (he’s the Shell Aviation man 


from Atlanta flies the best-looking job), 





caught a weather report and skeedaddled for 
Hampton .. . was going to BLOW. 


We had intended to stop at Victory and 
Schell to see what was cookin’ but the wind 
whipped us . . . and, of course, we couldn’t 
get permission to land at Love . .. so we 
just used some mental telepathy Imagine 
ole Tom Collins in the first booth with a bottle 
of coke . . . Gene Royer on the other side . . 
and Bill Koup asking them for listings on air- 
craft . .. Bill has opened new offices in the 
Administration Building and has a gillion 
airplanes on tap and parts you can’t find any 
place . . . he'll have a lead on . . . he’s a 
Lockheed Flight 


a very sad thing for 


broker on used airplanes. . . 
Offices have moved . 
one and all .. . think of the extra gas they'll 
hafta use to get a cup of tea or coffee if it can 


found. 


Well, we landed home at Hampton . . . went 
in and chatted with Ellen Brooks, a lovely 
miss with a P. T. and a yen for the Ferrying 


Command .. . Bob Millsap asked us how we 








FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 





by 
CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Author of 
“Radio & Instrument Flying,” Etc. 


A new and different book—a must 
for every Flight Instructor, and a book 
needed by every student. Printed with 
the new easy-to-read type and with all 
flight maneuvers fully illustrated. This 
book shows the new “series of turns” 
and “series of eights’. Here will be 
found standard methods of flight in- 
struction with explanations of flight 
maneuvers in primary, intermediate 
and advanced training. 


Other new features include flight ex- 
aminers and methods of grading. A 
new section covers information con- 
cerning Load Factors. Typical flight 
instructor's examinations “multiple 
choice” are covered in the last section. 
480 pages handsomely bound in blue 
leatherette with gold letters. Price 
$4.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 
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5 (4 Retaining Our Leadership by Prompt, Efficient, Courteous Service. 


Buy the Easy Way—the A.C.C. Way. 


A Specialized Service to the 


Aircraft Industry. Contracts Insured and Purchased Immediately. 
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liked the BLOW 
said we'd do it again sometime 
about the Tax on Aircraft Bill, sent a wire 


was it a good trip and 


we fret ted 


to the Gov ‘ and scatted home to write 
this bit of Tour Talk we report that 
“The wind doth blow, north of the Alamo” 
But we're deep in the Heart of Big D 
and thanks a million to Bob Millsap 
Bye now 


TONY HAGMANN 
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Fort Worth, Texas 


General Yount’s Son Returns to West Point 


Bob Singleton’s eleven-plane “rode herd” of 
licensed pilots, fledglings and instructors was 
the largest cross-country flight of civilian 
hedge-hoppers on a hop to Gainesville and Den 
B M Roberts 


(about ready for flight tests in going after a 


ton This group included 


commercial rating); A. O. Jones; Mrs. Verna 
Burns; Jack Maddox and student, David Mc 
Mahon; C. O. Williams and student, Biford 
Sparkman; Gordon Wiley; Roy Ferrell and 
student, Ed Byers; Joe Pelich; Tom Purdue; 
Lester Moss and a fledgling going along incog 
nito to keep peace in the family Just to 
boost their cross-country time, Roberts hopped 
via Sherman, while Pelich headed for Mineral 
Wells Tommie Marrs logged his longest 


cross-country dual, to Vernon 


Glenn Malmin, American Airlines radio op 
erator, is missing from Meacham’s runways 
due to being in New York for a few weeks in 
a specialist’s school Glenn was due to 
take his flight tests when the line spotted 
him for the special training 

Judson Cramer, Harry Davis, James Gam 
mon, Erwin Malone and Edwin Van Orden, 
all of Fort Worth in the AAF reserve, are 


expecting their assignments to CAA secondary 
training schools. Reserves who finished their 
primary training at Midwest Field included 


Charles Devoe and Jack Reed Devoe. 


Aviation Cadet Barton K. 
turned to West Point to complete his work 


Yount, Ir., re 


and receive his second lieutenant’s commis 
sion as a member of the military academy's 
first flying class. He hopes to visit his parents 
here before reporting to the Army Air Forces. 
It was a big moment at Columbus, (Miss.), 
Army Flying School when Maj. Gen. Barton 
K. Yount, commanding general of the nation’s 
vast flying training program, pinned the silver 
wings he had won February 18, 1919, on his 
son. 

W. H. Wiley, who marked up his solo some 
time ago at Midwest, acquired an Aeronca 
Chief from one of the town’s fledglings, who 
bought the ship on the “Q. T.” from the 
family. “B. R.” (Before Rationing, remem 
ber?) Fred Cox hopped his Taylorcraft 
to Kansas for a quick “look see” in a business 
deal. 

Mrs. Verda Short is back, hopping the sky 
ways at Midwest again after an absence of 
several weeks. She is going after a private 
license. Adding to the line is Gloria Harrison. 
Up tor a torty-fhive-minute hop after a short 
absence was Mrs. Moralu Christian, who took 
the controls for the first time during the 
fall . Mrs. Dula Hardesty registered her 
initial solo in her Luscombe, and is making 
good time building hours tor her private 
Anita Jane Stewart has thirty hours in her 
log. 

Harry T. Bibb, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs 
H. T. Bibb, of 1615 Blue Bonnet Drive, reports 
that he is winding up the cross-country train 
ing course at Wichita Falls, along with 
twenty-three other flyers who received their 
primary and secondary training here 


MARGARET EWING BOWMAN 





Kansas City, Missouri 
AAF Seeks Women Instructors 


WNAA—With the first of the year, the 
Kansas City Unit of the Women’s National 
Aeronautical Association fell in line with the 
other Units throughout the country in acting 
as recruiting agent for the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command in the third 
district, accepting applications of women to 
be trained as technical instructors in order to 
relieve men for combat duty. 
sought for both junior and student instructors, 


Women are 


with training to be given at any one of four 
schools of the Training Command: at Biloxi 
and Gulfport, Mississippi; at Wichita Falls and 
Amarillo, Texas. The training period is from 
sixteen days to two months, depending on the 
qualifications of the applicant. As this goes 
to press the National Officers advise the Kan- 
sas City Unit that the quota has temporarily 
been filled. 


The Kansas City 
meeting was honored with the presence of the 


Unit’s January dinner 


following National Officers, who had come to 
Kansas City for a National Board meeting: 
Mrs. Gordon Wright, president; Mrs. R. | 
Hahn, secretary, and Mrs. John Cullens, ed 
itor of the national bulletin, Aviatrix—all of 
Tulsa, Okahoma; Mrs. Rex Aber of Los An- 
geles, California; Miss Marion Newell, gov 
ernor-at-large, and Mrs. Frederick G. Wirth 
man, WNAA 


Kansas City. Guest speaker at the dinner was 


Missouri governor, both of 
Miss Virginia Garst, twenty-three-year-old 
Kansas City ferry pilot, recently returned from 
England, where she had served with the Air 
Transport Auxiliary. 

Women in Aviation—Faced with manpower 
shortage, the colleges are encouraging young 
women in aeronautical fields. With the be 
ginning of the second semester at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, a special curriculum in aero- 
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Wah TRAINING SERVICE 


Training for War demands EXPERTS in the air. 
The Post War future is in the hands of our present 
craftsmen... 


Our facilities are being used to build men for 
battle ... men who are capable of everything neces- 
sary to win this war. 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Phones 6-5491 and 6-5492 
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nautical engineering, designed to train women The entire airport will be on the “frontier” 
for war production, has been inaugurated. style with rail fences and the natural trees 
Selected trainees will be employed by an air- and plants of the locality and climate. A FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE 
craft manufacturer at the time of the en- swimming pool with appropriate landscaping New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 
rollment in the course and will receive a . > e > cr i —— non-skid 7.00x4. 8.00x4 smooth 2-ply $8.75. 
ollme 2 oe c is planned and the entire project is being 4-ply $10.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
compensation of $ > per month during the developed not only to provide a space for 6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4, 
period of training. The subjects taught will CPT operations to assist in winning the war, new production 4-6 ply, 8-10" and all 
include: stress analysis; weight control; pro- but also to have ready outstanding services and since toe when tives. Now Geodsich O23 
, tae ¥ “Wprer vee ; . ag = solids $1.45. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
yer > ante: and control; dra ro va facilities for the post-war “flying tourist”. Spark Plugs, and Batteries. Rush delivery 
duction illustration; inspection and materia TI : in any size, supplying many of the largest 
~ <A cte: he initial meeting to organize a CAP ° 'y . 
control MARION MELCHER S i py > * held anaae ; operators at lowest prices. Shipment 
quadron in Las egas was held recently with Cc. O. D. Inspection allowed, guaranteed 
Calist yo Robert Cummings, actor and Squadron Com- merchandise. 
mander of Hollywood, principal speaker. SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
CIVIL AIR PATROL ; , 7 - specifications for your engine. New B. G., 
Judging from the size of the group that Champion, A. C. in stock. Immediate de- 
attende is fi eting re i Bs livery. Reading Aircraft batteries—Sen- 
Las Vegas, Nevada attended this rape meeting, there is a real in senich Propellers. Operators’ discounts 
terest in the CAP and a good, hard-working ‘ 
CAP Squadron Planned ; pe Pace 
squadron is anticipated. 
Government authorization to operate Alamo In addition to the regular organized CAP BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 
’ ile ' . . ' - 4 Municipal Airport, Pittsb > % 
Airport as a designated landing area was squadron there is to be a unit of experienced P P Pittsburgh, Penna 
granted last month. Alamo Airport, located horsemen who will be drilled for emergency 


five miles south of Las Vegas on the L. A. : . 
. ° ) : )-O - 
: ; work in the mountains t operate in co-opera is now in operation, the eight operators main 
Highway No. 91, is under the management iam with the ae breach . Tsang 
. taining a twenty-four-hour schedule. Traffic 


of George Crockett, former salesman for the 


GEORGE CROCKETT terrific—due = ‘ eames 5, 
Stinson Aircraft Company. An adobe shop : . See—oes meinly to the increased sae 
rs time flight training by Badgett Flying School 
building, large enough to accommodate several c : { 
slanes is nearing completion This building and daily use of the field by the Army as a 
ee x — F : . CIVIL AIR PATROL transcontinental ferry stop. Everyone seems 


will temporarily house one of the few com- 
plete aircraft repair stations in this area and to be glad that this service has been installed 


will be ready for use at an early date. Pre Shreveport, Louisiana and willing to co-operate to the fullest extent. 
liminary work has been started on the con Badgett Graduates Honored Badgett Flying School’s CAA War Training 
struction of a large adobe hangar with offices, graduates were honored at a special program 
class rooms and a large shop. This hangar Muny Airport has now risen to the control in the Centenary gymnasium. Elementary 
will be a replica of the Alamo Mission and tower class. Yes, the glass-enclosed traffic “honorees” were John Phillip Bayer, New 
will be modern in every respect. control tower built more than a year ago Orleans; Charles W. Birdsong, Shreveport; 





AIRPORT DIRECTORY 


EVERYTHING FOR PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT OWNERS! Now! 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Parts, Navigation Accessories. 


Completely stocked with aviation equipment. CAM PBELL AIRCRAFT 


Call, write, or come in person . . . to 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. 
LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, TEXAS 





Luscombe Sales and Service 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, MINERAL WELLS 








At Your Service LOU FOOTE 
WHITE ROCK AIRPORT FLYING SERVICE 





*% Cub Decler 
% Gas and Oi! NEW CAA RULING @ Complete Private & 
% Hongor Spoce Commercial Courses 
ROUTE 4, BOX 327, DALLAS, TEXAS All classes of Mechanics, Ground In- @ Horsepower Rating 
structors and Parachute Riggers are re- Js Travelairs 
Stinsons 


quired to make an activity report for the 


HUDSON AIRPORT year of 1942. This report is due now and 


@ Hangar Space 


. . eT ti 
Snchent tadieadiinn can be made at any CAA office. venepertetion to Tews 
e uctio @ Government Approved 
GAS — Cll — SIORAGE The report will require a resume of the Flying & Ground School 
A & E Mechanic on the Field . . N 775 
Garland Road and Northwest Highway working year, the places where the Me- °. 
Ten minutes from downtown Dollas chanic, Rigger or Ground Instructor has @ Instructors’ Course 
been employed and the duties performed. @ Parachute Riggers’ Course 





Forms are furnished by the CAA. 
PARA-PACK LOU FOOTE 
Complete Parachute Service Make your report immediately. AIRPORT 


Student Instruction The N + Dalles Field 
e Newest Dallas Fie 
HELEN QUINLAN Phone W-1131 


be ete Oe ae 9 Miles South on Beckley 











LISTEN YOU! ..- AND WE ARE STILL IN BUSINESS, TOO! 


Our "phone is still Wyndon 9-1234 . . . and we hope - nent 
‘twill be after Hitler, Hirohito and their henchmen have Repairing metal and wood propellers 


found their home in Hell. 
PRECISION AEROMOTIVE CORPORATION, Houston, Texas WALKER-BAUMANN PROPELLER SERVICE 
“Smitty” Thanx bunch! “Gotch” Houston, Texas 


The worse they are the better we fix ‘em. 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma 
CAP Holds Top Interest 


( Air Pa ¢ WwW 
il priva pilo i ] 1 why 
“ } t (Kia 1 and 
probably the finest in the Southwest juoted 
by Major Mo Pa Sta Wing 
Commande trom. Okla a foolin 
ind mos ft ec (aptal 
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done 
Tulsa Number One $ id ec 
ing nig i week i i t en 
have graduated ind Numb Iw meets 
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meet at Commercial Airport for dr flight 
problems and to build up fly 
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We sure miss Capt. W. G Bill) Green, 


who is on coastal patrol duty. I hear he is in 
town for a few days, but haven’t seen him 
is yet something to look forward to 


Remember Betty Whitlow and Margaret 
Ann Hamilton—you'll find them in Houston, 
training under the direction of Jacqueline 
Cockran, for the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying 
Squadron 

More girls who have the WAF'’s as their goal 
ure: Maxine Stewart (she passed her written 
the other day), Janet Ward, Ellen Endacott, 


und Hulda Miller ind, of course, myself 
You bet! 

Quite a few changes have taken place at 
he Commercial Airport John Armstrong, 


of Tulsa’s best-known pilots, and manager 


f the Commercial for the past ten years, 15 
resigning Friends credit Johnny with en 
yuraging private flying in Tulsa perhaps as 

ich as any other man in the past ten years. 
What e going to do? He said he was going 
to take a rest who's kidding who? Any 
way w Will certainly miss him, ind also his 
wife, Corrine, who has been working in the 
office, and adds a lot of fun to the place 

Some of the boys got together and organized 
1 corporation, so they could keep the port 
going Marvin Sullinger will be manager; 


L. L. Dresser is president; Clark Millison, vice 


president; and Sherwood Morgan, secretary and 


reasurer. On the board of directors, we have 
John Esau, Fred Cooper, Dresser, Millison and 
Morga 

Out Harvey Young way—his airport is 


busier than ever, there just aren't enough planes 
for the boys. They have started night classes, 
o be held in town, three nights a week. Keit! 
Clevenger Dot Lemons Jack McElroy and 


Vern Bishop will do the instructing 


JONNIE LAIRMORI 
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Fifth Ferrying Command 


WAFS Come to Love Field 
Suppose your boss said Write a story 
e girl pilots now stationed at Love Field 


what would you do? Well, so did this 
reporter And what happened? It was like 
his: We went out to Love Field, asked for 


he Public Relations office, and explained our 


mission gleefully But, no dice The young 
ladies have come to flv and not to be inter 
viewed by any roving reporters We could 
rave all the pictures they had, all the dope 


they thought we needed, and could blind fly’ 


he rest of the story 


So after snooping around we can report that 
he girls are making good We didn’t meet 
uny of them, but saw Miss Florence Miller, of 
Odessa, Texas, when she was walking into 
the control ofhc« That's as close as we came 

When we received news that the headquar 
ers were being moved and Mrs. Nancy Love 
would be stationed in Dallas, with her WAFS 
we wondered what the changes in the Fitt 
(sroup wW yuld be Let us tate here there 


were none. The girls have been absorbed into 
the Post life, fly their trips just like any 
other pilots, and are doing a very smooth job 
of handling the craft assigned to them 


So far, they are flying the trainers 
BT-15’s and Stearmans. It was told to us 
that they received a tough check ride and 
not only came out with flying colors, but 
with the sincerest admiration of their check 
pilots for their ability. They may be flying 
the A-t1's before long 

We took a look at the files and found that 
the four WAFS who are here at present are: 
Opal Ferguson, Dorothy Scott, Helen Rich 
ards, Florence Miller, and Mrs. Nancy Love 


Opal Ferguson, who received her instruction 
it the Rawden Flying School, Wichita, Kan 
sas, is from Coffeyville, Kansas. She learned 
to fly on her own dough earned as a stenog 
rapher After receiving her _ instructor’s 
license, she made up time by teaching a CPT. 
She was one of the first to join up for the 
W APS. 

Dorothy Scott is from Oroville, Washing 
ton Dorothy attended the U. of W. and 
learned to fly in 1941 She went through 
the CPT Primary and wound up an in- 
structor. She also made one forced landing 
from the back of a Dallas horse and cracked 
her collar bone so at this writing she is 
not flying. 

Helen Richards is from out Pasadena, Cali 
tormia, way. She has a full 1,000 hour, 
which she acquired since her first solo in 
1930 Miss Helen attended Pasadena Junior 
College and was very act've in the womens 
division of the Atnl:ic Association. 

Florence Miller is the onlv Texas miss. She 
hails from out in Wes: Texas . . . Odessa's 


the town. Florence went to Sul Ross State 
Teachers and Baylor College 
to fly in 1940. From June till now she has 


. and she began 


better than 1,000 hours, and it’s not all 
uirport time”. If she flies like she looks 


ind we hear she does—she’s a dillie of a pilot 


Mrs. Nancy Love, who heads up the gal 
pilots, is a right pretty gal herself. She be 
gan to box the breeze around in 1930, and 
by 1933 she had a commercial ticket which 
she began to use with a purpose. She has 
flown aircraft to the Canadian border to be 
towed across . .. ‘member that deal? 
has delivered planes all over the east to people 
who bought said aircraft and wanted delivery, 
und has demonstrated safety planes At the 
last count she has better than 1,200 hours 

We went over and asked the hangar pilots 
at the airport what their opinion was of the 
gals, and received favorable comment, such 
as Well, I saw one of them take off and I 
wouldn’t have known it was a gal if I hadn't 
heard her talk to the tower.” “Just as good 
as the men” ... “Better than some of our 
pilots who've been taking off here for months, 
the way I see it.” And when the hangar 
flyers have given you a check ride (from the 
bench) and you're okayed by them, you're 
n So it looks like the girls are “In” 


OLE TONY 
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Love Field, Dallas, U. S. A. 





USED AIRCRAFT * PARTS * SUPPLIES 


@ We buy and sell all types of Aircraft, Parts and Supplies 


@ We operate over the entire United 
@ Prompt attention given all inquiries 


States 


NATIONAL AIRCRAFT BROKERAGE 


Dixon-4-1190 
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Military Missions for 
CAP Steadily Mounting; 
Helpful Tips Listed 


Reporting an ever-increasing number of 
issignments of CAP personnel for active mili 
tary missions, Civil Air Patrol National Head 

iarters has reminded hopefuls that those as 
gned are under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Army and therefore must conduct themselves 

keeping with strict military regulations 

Courier service, tracking flights for practice 

sighting anti-aircraft guns, tests of the air 
raft warning system and similar missions are 

rogress on a widening scale 

Usual requirements are 150 hours flying 

ne including at least fifty cross-country. On 

€ ervic assignments are from two 
weeks to a month, Longer assignments are 
red of some of the other missions. But 
general idea is to limit the tour so as to 
id e work throughout the CAP mem 
« p Continued on page 62 
















MESSAGE PICKUP, part of CAP training, 

is graphically illustrated by Charley Hub- 

bel in the Group 514 “News” published 

in Cleveland, Ohio. The ship is Chuck 

Roberts’ Aeronca Scout, in which Artist 
Hubbell is observer. 


FEBRUARY, 1943 


Time Magazine Echoes Seamen’s Admiration as 
Air Force Reveals CAP Carrying Bombs 


Those who had known all along, but who 
secret because of 
kick out of 
official 
Forces It 


the book 


as ““Watchmasters Keep Air Forces on 


kept the strict censorship, 
AIR 
Army Ajr 
back in 


articles 


got a the January issue of 


Force, publication of the 


carried a little item, far 


behind such small-lettered 


Time,” 


describing how an AAF officer had devised 
‘inexpensive but effective’ bomb racks and 
bomb sights for the Civil Air Patrol. Ar 
Force editors, apparently unaware that a 
story announcing the CAP carries bombs is 
big news, put a mild little head on the item, 
reading “Inexpensive Bombing for Civil Air 
Patrol.” 

But Timi magazine's editors, fully cognizant 
of the tremendous newsworthiness of the CAP, 


jumped on the insignificant little item and 


Inexpensiue Bombing 
For Civil Ain Pahrol 


Many small Civil Air Patrol planes cov- 
ering long reaches of the American coast- 
are equipped with inexpensive but 
effective bomb racks and bombsights in 


line 


vented by Major Lester G. Orcutt while he 


was stationed at Morrison Field, Florida 

The bomb rack was designed, built and 
installed on a Stinson 105 in 48 hours, at 
the request of Army Air Force Headquar 
ters. It was built to carry 100-pound demo- 


lition bombs so CAP planes could blast subs 


they spotted on their daily patrols. 

Pilots who flew the planes soon wanted a 
bombsight so they could aim their bombs 
I'wo days later Major Orcutt had turned one 


Major Orcutt's bombsight, in position. 


} rom 





played it, in their January 25 issue, for what 


it was worth, declaring Am Force had “de 


bagged a cat” which the close-mouthed CAP 


had kept securely tied. Time used this signifi 


“Men in 


hardened by 


cant tribute: ships (merchant sea 
repetition to the 
still 


hear 


men), endless 


inherent hazards of their own calling, 


gape with honest admiration when they 


the sewing-machine hum of a low-powered 


CAP 


landplane soaring overhead, patiently on the 


engine far from land and see a tiny 


watch for the feather of a U boat 


Time, 


periscope e 
To seamen, says two organizations stand 


“head and shoulders above all others.” One is 


the U. S. Navy. The 


volunteer Civil Air Patrol.” 


other is the “unpaid, 

Herewith is a reproduction of the historical 
Am Forct 
bombs in its campaign against 


revelation that the CAP is carrying 


Axis submarines. 


JR FORCE, Jan., 1943 
out. The materials only cost 20 cents, but it 
was effective up to 3,000 feet. So successful 
was the bombsight and racks that they have 
since been produced en masse for light pa 
trol planes in all parts of the country. For 
certain special purposes it has even been 
used on occasion in regular military planes 
Major Orcutt’s bomb rack is a metal frame 
attached to the right lower longeron. The 
release lever is placed on the floor of the 





The bomb rack in use, holding 100-lb. bombs. 


cockpit right in front of the co-pilot’s seat 
Since the first design, the rack has been im- 
proved so that it can carry two demolition 
and two smoke bombs. 

The bombsight is made of metal and con- 
sists chiefly of two adjustable sight rings. 
It is attached on the outside of the cockpit 
door of the small planes for which it was 
designed. The positions of both the sight 
and the racks are shown in the accompany- 
ing photographs. 





Gale and Half-Mile 
Visibility Bested by 
CAP Rescue Plane 


Clara E. 


town, 


Livingston, attached to the James 


Pennsylvania, squadron, recently lo 


cated a drifting barge off Cleveland harbor 


but couldn’t identify it. 


Despite gale-like winds and half-mile visi 


bility, she returned to the airport and flew 


as observer in a plane piloted by Capt. Dwight 
P. Joyce, commander ofhcer of Group 514 of 
Ohio. 


as the 


They located and identified the barge 


Cleveco, adrift after its tug had 


foundered with a loss of fourteen lives. 


Six-State Courier 
Network Is Possible 


With the illinois Wing’s activation of courier 


service in the Chicago sector and its con 
templated extension to downstate areas, it soon 
be possible to link courier facilities in 


Arkansas, Illinois 


The Missouri and Kansas Wings 


may 


Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, 
and Missouri. 
plan service for the aviation industry in that 


Arkansas Wing has 


network 


area, and the been 


anxious for an interstate since early 


last year. 
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Tribune (left) and John Esau (right) Photos. 


OKLAHOMA CAP UNITS have been active recently. At left above is the staff of the 
Northeastern Oklahoma Group with Lt. James L. Gartner, deputy operations officer 
(left, seated) and Capt. Gerald H. Westby, Group Commander, planning a scrap hunt 
from the air. Standing, left to right, are Lieutenants Roger V. Devlin, intelligence; John 
Esau, public relations; James P. Walker, communications; Don M. Mattocks, supply; 
George Giltinan, Squadron | commander; W. H. Van Horn, transportation, and Arthur 


H. Montgomery, adjutant 


In the photo at right above are Mayor Veale of Tulsa, Capt. 


Gerald Westby and Wing Commander Major Moss Patterson photographed during 
recent CAP graduation ceremonies. 


Howard Hughes’ Firm 
Advertises CAP Emblem 
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JOE WHEELER 


struct 5 rating in 
December, is chief of the CAP squadron based 
at Houston's Skyport He was selected as 
representative of the CAP for ¢ Worth 
Worth Showing ponsored 


by Hughes Tool Company 


Knowing 


New Wings for CAP, 
Active-Duty Emblems 
Can Be Obtained 


For officers only, a 
new winged device is 
now available to wear 
on the garrison cap 
with visor used by the 
Civil Air Patrol En 
listed personnel wear 
the disc emblem 

Also available are 
active-duty emblems 
designed for Coastal 
Patrol, Flight Sur 


geons on Coastal Pa 





trol, active Courier 
Service, Liaison Patrol and Forest Patrol. They 
are in the form of a black satin square with 
various designs in gold-colored thread, and 
ire to be worn, with service stripes, on the 


left sleeve 





MILITARY MISSIONS 


the follow ne words-t the-wW 
National Headquart 

When a CAP pilot repx t " Army bas« 
for duty Se i inder ¢t } hnctwor 
{ Army Con nding Off w will 
give him rd ind i 1 tron 
duty. The pul ! ider 
the Articl t Wa H : x dis 
retior nl i : hi nN im hus 
judg « ire if ) t weath 
condit ’ ¢ pla 

Pilots g n duty w CAI hic grade 
which they ld ’ th " 


uppointed temporarily by the Wing Com 


manders as 2nd Lieutenants 


Thus the first essential is for each pilot to 
behave as an officer Read the manual on 
military courtesy and discipline trom cover to 
over. Check out on it with your unit Train 
ing Officer. Learn to stand at attention, walk, 
und salute like a soldier. Be sure your uni 
form is clean and in good press; that your 
insignia, buttons, and buc kles are all shining; 
und that everything about your uniform, in 
cluding the placement of insignia, is correct 
in every detail. Your appearance and the 
impression you make will have much to do 
with the success of the whole operation 

Remember that each Army post has its own 


rules and customs. Inquire about them; learn 





them; observe them. Talk little and listen a 
lot. Keep your plane well out of the way of 
heavier ships and their prop streams. Don’t 
ask for help on anything you can do yourself. 

CAP pilots on assignment have been observ- 
ing these rules. In consequence, we hear re- 
ports that they have been welcomed into 
officers’ clubs and given friendly assistance. 
Their services are increasingly in demand at 
posts where CAP has demonstrated what it can 
do. You can help keep it that way. 


Many other points are covered in detailed 
directives issued and in preparation. Study 
them carefully. The mission often depends 
upon the immediate availability of personnel 


and equipment. BE READY! 





NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 


Dictionary of World Literature 
Criticism—Forms—Technique 

$7.50 edited by J. T. Shipley with Henry 

S. Canby, Andre Maurois, Lewis Mum- 

ford, Allen Tate, G. A. Borgese a.o. 


Dictionary of Philosophy 
$6.00 edited by Dagobert D. Runes with 
the collaboration of numerous scholars 


War Medicine 

$7.50 edited by Commander W. S. Pugh 
(M.C.) Covering War Surgery, Aviation 
and Naval Medicine, War Psychiatry. 
Malingering, Gas Casualties, War Nutri- 
tion. 


The Petroleum Encyclopedia 

$10.00 by D. D. Leven. Revised by S. J. 
Pirson. The Petroleum Industry from 
practical economic and financial stand- 
point. 


Dictionary of Science and Technology 


(polyg ot) 

$6.00 by Maxim Newmark. Some 11,000 
current terms used in the polytechnical 
and scientific fields with their Spanish, 
German and French equivalents. Cross 
indexed. Up to date, authoritative. For- 
eign abbreviations, standards, etc. 


Dictionary of Biochemistry 

$7.50 edited by William M. Malisoff. No 
similar work in the English language. In- 
terpretations of all basic terms, also their 
industrial and medical application. Over 
fifty collaborators. 


Young Americans’ Dictionary 
$3.00 by S. Johnson. A book for the 
children’s library in school and home. 
Clear, simple and colorful definitions for 
boys and girls from 8 to 12. 


From Copernicus to Einstein 

$2.00 by Hans Reichenbach. Scientific 
history of the ideas and discoveries that 
have led to the formulation of the theory 
of relativity. 


Who's Who in Philosophy 
$4.50 edited by Dagobert D. Runes. The 
fest complete biographical and biblio- 
graphical directory of all living Anglo- 
American philosophers. 


FORTHCOMINGe Dictionary of the Arts, Dic 
tionory of Theology, Dictionary of Sociology 
Dictionary of Dietetics, Dictionary of Modern 
Education, Dictionary of Child Guidance 


For further literature write to: 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


PUBLISHERS 
15 E. 40th St., New York N. Y. 
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Southwest pilots prefer 
AIRCREDIT 


Low Cost — Easy Terms — Quick Service 


WAY 


Ask your dealer or write, wire or call. 
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Bezelmeter Aviation Chronographs 
Waterproof Aviation Wrist-Watches 
and Precision Aviation Accessories 




















There is no Substitute 


Scarab | \ i | | | 
WARNER AIRCRAFT RB GS 
SORP. —_ “a 


The war has caused many shortages. Substi- 
tution has become the order of the day. 


<a | . 
Sy But IN THE AIR—where safety depends 


on expert service men on the ground as well as = F— 
: ; =A a 
trained pilots at the controls, there can be NO “ ~ 
LYCOMING 


| P SUBSTITUTE FOR SKILL. 


‘ae 
>a GV : 
cL at SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE deals only in expert 


craftsmanship and the finest parts and accessories 
obtainable. We know that for safe flying, noth- 


lS ing can take the place of SKILL, RELIABLE 
AAS AVIATION PRODUCTS, and DEPEND- 


ABLE SERVICE. 
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50,000 LBS... PROTECTED BY A THREAD 


It’s mighty important that the threads on the nuts which hold 









together vital parts of the Commando troopship should be 






dependable ... that the be proof against even the most 






severe airplane vibration. 


















Boots All-Metal Self-Locking Nuts are used on these 
A Self-Locking Thread largest of all twin-engined cargo planes. They are unaffected 


a ey en ee by vibration—literally ‘outlast the plane. 


Boots Nuts weigh less than other self-locku muts... 


r 
piece, all-metal—withstands se- ‘5 
thus they make it possible for the Commando to carry more 
verest vibration. The top (locking ‘ a ; : , 
’ cargo. And they have greater reusability in maintenance. 
section is displaced in a downward ' : ; oa oe ; ‘ 
Boots Nuts meet the exacting specifications of all Govern- 
direction so that its locking threads ' 
ment agencies, are used on all types of planes. 
are out of lead with the load carry- ies f 
The new Boots “Rol-Top” Nut, all-metal, has special 


ing threads of the lower section. 


advantage for engine application. 


Upon the insertion of a bolt, the 


top section of the nut is extended to 





engage with the threads of the bolt 














e A constant force is thus established 
Yrs which locks the nut firmly into posi- 
*.% 


tion without damaging bolt or nut. 


Axial thread play is eliminated 








BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION w GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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